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CHAPTER  I  THE  PICTURE 
A  PREAMBLE 


morning  paper  contained  among  its  edi¬ 
torial  notes  a  highly  eulogistic  notice  of  an  oil 
painting  by  a  young  native  artist,  entitled  “  Un 
Episodio  de  la  Epidemia.”  Viewed  simply  as  a 
work  of  art,  the  paper  said,  it  far  surpassed  the 
beSt  productions  by  native  artists  hitherto  exhib¬ 
ited,  and  gave  rise  to  the  pleasing  hope  that  a 
new  and  powerful  genius  had  at  length  arisen  in 
their  mid£t,  who  by  his  works  would  remove  for¬ 
ever  the  reproach  that  this  mo£t  cultured  city  of 
South  America  had  pens  but  no  pencils.  Apart 
from  this,  the  picture  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  those  who  had  passed  through  and  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  recent  calamitous  period,  vividly 
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recalling  to  their  minds  the  terrible  scenes  with 
which  they  had  been  so  familiar.  Everybody,  the 
writer  said,  was  running  to  see  it ;  for  it  had  ju& 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Calle  Diamante, 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

My  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  this  par¬ 
agraph,  and  my  time  being  my  own  that  morn¬ 
ing,  I  went  after  breakfast  to  look  at  the  picture, 
and  on  entering  the  room  in  the  Calle  Diamante 
found  it  already  filled  with  people,  chiefly  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  society.  The  pidhire,  painted  on  a 
canvas  about  eight  feet  by  six  feet  in  size,  was 
hung  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  room,  down 
the  middle  of  which  a  red  rope  had  been  Wretched, 
and  visitors  were  made  to  advance  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  one  side  of  this  line,  and  retire,  when 
leaving,  on  the  other,  so  that  no  one  could  make 
his  way  to  a  good  place  at  once,  but  had  to  wait 
patiently,  advancing  very  slowly,  until  he  reached 
the  front.  As  1 3tood  there,  or  moved  up  by  inches 
in  the  compact  crowd,  with  abundance  of  time  to 
look  about  me,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself 
what  a  perfect  Granger,  ignorant  of  recent  events 
in  the  city,  would  mo6t  likely  think  of  the  scene 
the  room  presented. 

He  would  soon  come  to  the  conclusion,  I  imag¬ 
ined,  that  no  mere  picture,  whatever  its  subject 
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and  however  great  its  merits  might  be,  could 
alone  account  for  the  strange  appearance  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  people  in  that  crowd:  their  profound 
silence,  their  pale  faces  full  of  sad  memories,  and, 
StrangeSt  thing  of  all,  the  mourning  that  every 
one  was  wearing. 

At  length,  in  about  twenty  minutes'  time,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  front,  and  placing  my  back  firmly 
against  a  projecting  angle  of  the  wall,  fixed  my 
eyes  on  the  picture  on  which  all  the  people  near 
me  were  also  silently  gazing.  On  the  canvas  was 
represented  the  interior  of  a  room  in  some  very 
poor  locality  in  the  town ;  the  Stained  walls,  low 
duSty  ceiling,  tiled  floor,  and  mean  and  scanty  fur¬ 
niture  being  depicted  with  a  fidelity  comparable  to 
that  of  the  old  Flemish  maSters.  Two  well-dressed 
men  were  Standing  at  the  door,  which  had  juSt 
been  thrown  open,  letting  in  a  flood  of  noonday 
sunshine,  Strangely  lighting  with  its  hot,  white, 
searching  glare  the  ghaStly  scene  within.  On  one 
side  Stood  a  rude  wooden  cot  or  bedstead,  with 
the  corpse  of  a  man  lying  on  it,  his  plague-black¬ 
ened  face  distorted  with  its  laSt  look  of  agony, 
while  his  Stiffened  fingers  Still  retained  their  grip 
on  the  coverlid.  Near  the  bed,  on  the  tiled  floor, 
and  only  partially  dressed,  lay  the  dead  wife,  her 
black  hair  spread  on  the  duSty  tiles,  her  skin  grey 
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as  ashes  and  her  lips  burnt  black  with  the  fire  of 
pestilence,  but  an  expression  almoSt  peaceful  on 
her  young  and  comely  face.  Seated  on  the  floor 
at  her  side  was  her  babe,  its  bright  eyes,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  death,  looking  up  startled  at  the  sudden 
intrusion  of  sunlight  and  Strange  voices. 

It  was  certainly  a  powerful  picture;  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  easy  enough  for  one  who  is  not  an 
artist  to  err  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  at  our  Royal  Academy  it  would  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  a  good  place,  and  that 
even  among  the  many  meritorious  works  exhib¬ 
ited  there  every  spring  it  would  have  attracted 
an  unusual  amount  of  attention. 

When  I  had  looked  long  enough  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self,  I  became  interested  in  watching  the  crowd  of 
absorbed  faces  around  me.  And  presently,  in  the 
very  front  row,  I  noticed  a  young  man  who  Stood 
gazing  at  the  pidture  with  the  look  on  his  face 
which  one  could  see  on  almoSt  every  countenance 
there;  only  in  him  it  was  more  eloquent,  and 
seemed  like  the  expression  of  a  person  placed  be¬ 
fore  a  faithful  representation  of  some  terrible 
scene  he  had  recently  witnessed,  which  had  deeply 
Stirred  his  soul.  At  his  side,  with  a  hand  resting 
on  his  arm,  Stood  an  extremely  beautiful  young 
lady;  and  while  I  watched  her  face  I  diStinStly 
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saw  a  large  tear  slowly  gather  in  her  eye  and  fall, 
and  then  presently  another  tear  gathered;  while 
she  herself  remained  perfectly  unconscious  of 
them.  Her  companion,  however,  noticed  it,  and 
bending  down  he  whispered  a  word  in  her  ear, 
then  led  her  away,  down  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  I  was  glad  they  had  not  detected  me  watch¬ 
ing  them;  for  I  knew  them  intimately,  and  was 
even  acquainted  with  all  the  chief  incidents  of 
their  lives  during  that  period  of  gloom  and  hor¬ 
ror  through  which  the  city  had  lately  passed. 

It  is  a  £tory  worth  narrating:  the  evil  fortune 
which  overtook  this  young  Granger  in  a  Grange 
land;  his  love  and  his  loss,  and  the  tender  wom¬ 
anly  compassion  that  in  the  end  saved  and  puri¬ 
fied  him ;  the  sublime  courage  and  devotion  with 
which  he  strove  against  an  evil  more  powerful 
than  man :  these  things  ca£t  a  rainbow  hue  of  ro¬ 
mance  over  the  death-like  gloom  which  for  long 
months  encompassed  him,  and  from  which  he  had 
so  happily  escaped. 
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CHAPTER  II  THOUSANDS  OF 
MILES  FROM  HOME 


S^UCCESS  in  almost  any  calling  in  England, 
unless  the  aspirant  happens  to  be  endowed  with 
energies  and  talents  almost  superhuman,  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  possession  of  money. 
The  unhappy  man  who  applies  for  a  situation 
for  which  he  knows  that  he  is  properly  qualified, 
is  met  at  the  fir£t  £tep  by  a  demand  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  which  he  is  required  to  deposit  with 
his  employers  as  a  guarantee.  He  may  be  a  very 
able  person,  and  intensely  willing  to  work,  for 
perhaps  starvation  is  staring  him  in  the  face;  but 
unless  he  can  produce  five  hundred  sovereigns 
from  his  pockets,  his  qualifications  and  his  will¬ 
ingness  go  for  nothing.  This  grievous  rule  applies 
particularly  to  those  who  have  acquired  profes¬ 
sions,  at  a  very  heavy  coSt  to  themselves  or  their 
friends;  they  muSt  go  forth  into  the  world  amply 
provided  with  funds,  otherwise  their  marks  of 
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distinction  will  not  count  for  much.  If  they  kick  at 
this,  and,  unable  to  endure  a  position  almost  me¬ 
nial,  endeavour  by  sheer  energy  to  force  their 
way  to  the  front,  they  soon  discover  that  they  are 
too  heavily  handicapped;  time-honoured  usage> 
which  is  a  species  of  destiny,  proves  too  strong 
for  them  in  the  end,  and  in  disgust  they  resign 
themselves  to  the  inevitable — or  else  go  abroad. 
Ralph  Herne  chose  the  latter  alternative.  It  is  a 
leap  in  the  dark  open  to  every  one;  many  take  it 
from  motives  of  courage,  others  of  cowardice,  but 
in  every  case  there  is  this  to  recommend  it,  that 
it  gives  to  a  man  a  certain  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  an  advantage  to  a  young  man  to  feel  that 
4 ‘out  there”  he  is  alone  in  the  world;  to  know 
that  there  is  no  retreat,  that  he  muSt  conquer  or 
fall  to  rise  no  more. 

His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  by  the  death  of  his  father — who  was  only 
a  poor  curate  in  a  country  village — he  was  left 
desolate  at  a  very  tender  age.  Fortunately,  he 
had  an  uncle  in  London,  who  took  charge  of  him 
— a  married  man,  but  without  children  of  his 
own:  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  city,  and  lived  in  a 
small  house  in  Camden  Town,  where  he  was  able 
to  exist  in  tolerable  comfort  on  his  salary  of  ^350 
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a  year.  He  was  very  good  to  Ralph,  and  had  him 
educated  at  the  University  College ;  and  finding 
that  as  he  grew  up  he  developed  a  very  strong 
inclination  for  the  medical  profession,  he  very 
generously  and  not  without  sacrificing  some  of 
his  personal  comforts,  enabled  him  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  Ralph  worked  hard  at  his  stud¬ 
ies,  having  an  absorbing  love  for  his  chosen  science, 
and  in  due  time  he  honourably  passed  the  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
London  University,  which  enabled  him  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  healing  art. 

When  he  went  home,  flushed  with  triumph, 
his  uncle,  after  warmly  congratulating  him,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him;  that, 
having  given  him  a  profession,  he  now  expected 
him  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Ralph 
was  only  too  eager  to  begin .  He  felt  like  the  young 
author  who  has  ju&  finished  writing  his  fir£t 
book,  and  fancies  that  all  that  remains  for  him  * 
to  do  is  to  walk  into  the  nearest  publisher’s  office 
with  his  manuscript,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
important  labours.  As  a  beginning,  he  became 
assistant  to  a  practitioner  in  a  small  town  in 
Herefordshire ;  but  in  less  than  six  months  he  was 
back  again  in  London. 

“Uncle,”  he  said,  “I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  I  can  do  nothing  in  England.  It's  clear 
that  I  can’t  get  a  practice  ready  made  without 
money,  any  more  than  you  can  have  a  joint  of 
beef  for  dinner  without  paying  the  butcher  for  it. 
And  to  make  a  praHice  for  myself,  that  is,  to  go 
and  carve  a  big  slice  out  of  another  man’s  loaf, 
for  which  he  has  already  paid  a  thousand  pounds 
and  finds  is  scarcely  enough  to  feed  him,  would 
be  considered  a  beastly  mean  trick.  And  so  it  is. 
I  know  that  if  I  had  a  pradtice  and  some  fellow 
came  and  settled  alongside  of  me,  and  dtuck  up  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door  with  ‘Mr.  Jones,  surgeon’ 
on  it,  I  should  set  him  down  as  a  pickpocket  and 
a  cad,  and  my  toes  would  tingle  to  kick  him.  I 
don’t  want  to  begin  life  with  a  reputation  of  that 
kind  to  live  down.  As  for  being  clever,  and  mak¬ 
ing  people  run  after  you,  that’s  all  rubbish:  I 
might  as  well  try  to  draw  rocks  and  trees  after 
me  by  playing  on  a  fiddle  or  banjo.  Those  who 
want  cleverness  go  to  Harley  Street  for  it;  and 
your  Harley  Street  man  has  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
work  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  before  he  gets 
there.  The  only  way  to  make  people  follow  you — 
in  England  I  mean,  of  course — is  to  drop  sover¬ 
eigns  on  the  pavement  as  you  walk  along.  For, 
you  must  know,  there’s  an  unwritten  law  about 
these  things  which  can’t  be  abolished  by  Act  of 
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Parliament,  like  the  purchase  system  in  the  army. 

“I  must  go  abroad;  there's  no  help  for  it.  And 
IVe  heard  that  a  good  dodge  is  to  get  a  place  as  a 
medical  man  on  board  of  one  of  the  big  ocean 
steamers.  The  pay  is  wretched — about  enough 
for  'bacca  and  drinks,  I  fancy;  but  one  can  see 
foreign  parts,  and  what  I  want  is  to  take  a  sort 
of  bird's-eye  view  of  the  globe  and  finally  to  pitch 
upon  some  spot  where  a  fortune's  to  be  made." 

His  relation,  who  was  very  fond  of  Ralph, 
very  proud  of  his  attainment,  and  always  treated 
him  more  like  a  younger  brother  than  a  nephew, 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  losing  sight  of  him, 
and  spoke  hotly  against  his  leaving  England. 

Ralph  got  up  and,  deliberately  taking  a  hair  in 
his  uncle's  whisker  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
plucked  it  out. 

“I  say,  dash  it,  Ralph,  that  hurts,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  “What  do  you  mean  by  plucking  out 
my  hair  like  that?" 

“What's  this — do  you  see?"  returned  Ralph, 
holding  up  the  hair  close  to  his  uncle's  eyes. 

“A  hair,  confound  it!"  he  answered,  rubbing 
his  cheek.  “I  know  it's  white,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  pull  out  all  my  white  hairs — well!" 

“Well,  uncle,  that's  juSt  what  you  have  got  to 
consider — white  hairs.  You've  had  me  to  keep, 
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and  clothe,  and  educate  all  these  years  out  of 
your  wretched  screw,  and  I  don't  believe  you've 
put  by  a  penny  for  the  old  age  that's  coming  to 
you — though  not  just  yet.  I  can't  forget  these 
things  myself,  and  it's  for  both  our  sakes  that  I 
intend  leaving  England;  and  if  I  ever  prosper,  dear 
old  boy,  you  shall  not  regret  all  you  have  done 
for  me." 

The  resolution  to  leave  England  had  not  coSt 
Ralph  a  single  pang;  on  the  contrary,  he  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  he  should  bid 
his  home  a  long  farewell.  From  his  boyhood  up¬ 
wards  he  had  always  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty. 
He  could  never  afford  to  dress  quite  so  well  as  his 
friends ;  he  seldom  had  any  pocket  money  to  spend, 
and  so,  instead  of  enjoying  himself  like  others 
when  the  time  for  relaxation  came,  he  was  forced 
to  busy  himself  at  home  with  his  books.  Or,  when 
hungry  for  amusement  and  not  able  to  spare  even 
a  florin  for  a  seat  in  the  pit  of  some  theatre,  he 
would  roam  about  for  hours  by  himself,  watch¬ 
ing  the  weird  ever-shifting  panorama  of  the  night¬ 
life  of  the  Streets.  All  the  great  avenues  through 
which  the  life  of  London  flows  unceasingly  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  Oxford  Street,  “that  stony¬ 
hearted  step-mother,"  was  to  De  Quincey.  But 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
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pleasure  of  a  young  man  with  an  adtive  mind  and 
strong  social  indtindls.  He  had  not  one  morbid 
thought;  yet  sometimes  the  enforced  solitariness 
of  his  life  made  him  feel  sad. 

In  winter  he  played  football,  and  in  summer 
his  spare  shillings  went  for  boat-hire  on  the  river; 
but  his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  cricket,  for  in 
that  game  he  excelled.  His  prowess  in  the  field 
won  him  many  friends,  and  some  were  only  too 
anxious  to  have  him  in  their  homes  during  the 
holiday  time,  for  the  man  who  is  skillful  with 
bat  or  ball  has  something  angelic  in  him  which 
makes  him  much  sought  after.  But  his  angelic 
qualities  were  of  little  advantage  to  Ralph,  for 
there  was  always  the  miserable  want  of  money  to 
prevent  him  from  accepting  these  seductive  invi¬ 
tations;  and  so  when  his  companions  of  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  scattered  abroad  over  merry  England, 
he,  poor  fellow,  accompanied  his  uncle  and  aunt 
on  a  modest  three-weeks’  holiday  to  some  inex¬ 
pensive  seaside  place.  Only  those  who  have  to 
think,  not  once  but  many  times,  before  parting 
with  half-a-sovereign  or  even  with  half-a-crown, 
can  know  how  galling  it  is  to  a  young  man  at  a 
period  when  pleasure  is  like  the  breath  of  life  to 
him,  to  have  to  abstain  from  things  which  others 
about  him  freely  enjoy,  and  which  are  almost,  but 
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never  quite,  within  his  reach.  It  is  more  madden¬ 
ing  than  to  the  hungry  outcast  in  the  bleak  street 
to  Stand  before  warmth  and  light,  and  tempting 
dishes  separated  from  him  by  a  thin  plate  of  glass. 
For  this  one  it  is  better  to  close  his  eyes  or  to  go 
away  into  the  cold  and  dark;  and  to  Ralph  also 
it  seemed  beSt  to  remove  himself  from  the  sight 
of  that  sweet  life  from  which  he  alone  seemed  to 
be  excluded,  and  he  therefore  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  he  should  say  good-by  to 
England. 

After  two  months’  waiting  he  got  the  offer  of  a 
berth  as  dodtor  on  one  of  the  Royal  Mail  steamers 
running  to  South  American  ports.  This  was  not 
exadtly  what  he  had  wanted,  for  he  had  desired 
firSt  of  all  to  see  India  and  the  colonies ;  but  he  was 
tired  of  waiting,  and  so,  in  due  time,  he  took  his 
departure  for  that  great  continent,  which  seems 
as  far  off  and  as  little  known  to  Strangers  at  home 
as  the  Andaman  Islands,  or  the  Seychelles,  which 
produce  beche-de-mer  or  sea  cucumber — that  be¬ 
ing  pretty  well  all  we  know  about  them. 

After  a  voyage  of  thirty  days,  during  which 
some  intermediate  ports  were  touched  at,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  far  removed  from 
the  ocean,  and  can  yet  hardly  be  called  an  inland 
city,  so  vaSt  and  sea-like  is  the  river  on  whose 
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shore  it  stands.  He  had  expeCted  to  find  a  sleepy, 
sub-tropical  Spanish  town  with  people  wearing 
the  broadest  of  broad  Panama  hats,  and  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes,  and  lounging  languidly  about,  as 
they  invariably  do  in  pictures  of  South  American 
life.  But  he  found  instead,  a  city  of  va&  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  all  the  streets  adjoining  the  water 
filled  with  continuous  streams  of  hurrying  peo¬ 
ple,  dressed  very  much  as  Londoners,  and  with 
the  same  rapt  expression  of  devotion  to  business 
illuminating  their  countenances.  The  noise  was 
simply  deafening.  The  thunder  of  heavily  laden 
vans  over  the  rough  pavement  of  granite  cubes, 
the  perpetual  jingling  of  innumerable  tram-cars, 
ear-splitting  cries  of  newsboys,  and  a  thousand 
other  sounds,  made  it  a  perfect  pandemonium, 
compared  with  which  the  heart  of  London  seems 
peaceful  and  quiet  as  a  country  village.  He  was 
pa£t  the  age  when  noise  is  loved  (according  to  the 
philosophers)  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  had  strong 
nerves,  and  all  this  unexpected  Ctir  and  racket 
exhilarated  him  and  filled  him  with  very  splen¬ 
did  ideas  about  the  possibilities  of  the  place.  And 
at  any  moment,  by  stepping  into  a  tram-car,  he 
could  have  himself  swiftly  carried  away,  out  of 
all  this  hurly-burly  into  quiet  suburban  lanes, 
with  houses,  embosomed  in  vines  and  orange 
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trees,  landing  in  the  middle  of  large  gardens. 
There,  too,  were  broad,  green  parks  and  groves  of 
towering  eucalyptus,  acacia  and  paradise  trees, 
the  lad  with  graceful  feathery  foliage,  and  pale, 
lilac-coloured  blossoms  filling  the  warm  air  with 
delicate  unfamiliar  fragrance.  Another  thing  he 
wondered  at  in  that  Spanish-speaking  land,  so 
many  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  English  people  in  it.  There  were  churches, 
schools,  newspapers,  a  club,  a  hospital  and  other 
things,  all  English;  so  that  it  seemed  much  like 
one  of  the  colonies  to  him,  only  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  favour  that  he  was  welcomed  with  as 
much  warmth  by  every  one,  and  made  as  much 
of,  as  if  visitors  from  the  mother  country  were  few 
and  far  between.  The  climate  was  delightful — 
the  name  says  so — “simply  perfect,”  he  was  told 
by  a  resident  he  conversed  with;  and  yet — strange 
con  tradition ! — there  was  a  great  deal  of  illness 
in  the  town;  it  was  in  fad:  a  dodors’  paradise,  and 
Ralph  at  once  determined  to  make  it  his  home. 

On  dating  his  wishes  to  the  captain  of  the 
deamer,  he  was  told  that  he  could  leave  the  ship 
if  he  wished  to  do  so :  and,  delighted  at  his  easy 
release,  Ralph  engaged  apartments  in  the  town, 
not  far  from  the  passengers’  pier,  which  ran  out  a 
vast  distance  into  the  river — a  river  which  no  eye 
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could  see  across;  and  then  quickly  transferred  his 
luggage  to  his  new  temporary  abode.  His  whole 
fortune  consisted  of  £  1 50  in  cash,  his  uncle's  part¬ 
ing  gift,  which  he  had  accepted  with  some  reluc¬ 
tance,  assuring  his  kind  relation  that  he  would  not 
be  asked  to  make  any  further  sacrifices,  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  return  the  money  at  some  future  time. 

To  Ralph  a  prosperous  future  now  seemed  cer¬ 
tain;  he  had  only  to  put  forth  his  hands  to  pluck 
the  golden  fruitage,  and  he  forthwith  set  about 
preparing  himself  for  the  performance  of  this 
pleasing  task.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  appear 
before  the  Medical  Department,  or  whatever  it 
called  itself,  to  pass  an  examination  of  some  de¬ 
scription  before  he  could  pradt ice  in  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  this  gave  him  very  little  concern.  He  had  satis¬ 
fied  the  London  University,  and  only  the  time 
and  expense  involved  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  his  degree;  what  more  could  South  Amer¬ 
ica  ask  ?  All  he  wanted  to  know  was  how  to  get 
through  these  necessary  but  tiresome  formalities 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  once  he 
thought  of  Dr.  Temple,  an  old  resident  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  had  been  very  friendly  to  Ralph  on 
his  firdt  arrival,  warmly  inviting  him  to  his  house 
in  the  Calle  de  Marte.  To  this  gentleman  Ralph 
resolved  to  repair  for  counsel  and  in£trudtion. 
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CHAPTER  III  IRIS  APPEARS 
IN  THE  CLOUDS 


li  ^R.  TEMPLE  was  fortunately  disengaged, 
and  received  his  young  visitor  with  even  more 
than  the  genial  urbanity  he  used  toward  all  peo¬ 
ple,  which  had  made  him  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  men  in  the  town.  Though  he  had  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  to  fill  moCt  of  his  time,  and  was, 
moreover,  devoted  to  science,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  have  all  their  lives  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  society  of  young  men,  and  will  even  go  out  of 
their  way  to  seek  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  of 
men  many  years  his  juniors,  as  the  fiery  Lord 
Derby  once  said  of  his  son — that  they  were  too 
old  for  him.  In  Ralph  Herne,  with  whom  he  had 
already  conversed  once  or  twice,  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  young  man  after  his  own  heart:  one  with 
that  naturally  buoyant  disposition  which  gives  a 
keen  zed  to  the  mo£t  common  pleasures  of  life, 
yet  coupled  with  a  mind  eager  after  knowledge, 
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and  ever  restlessly  beating  againSt  the  barriers 
which  nature  sets  up  in  vain,  to  keep  her  mys¬ 
teries  sacred  from  man's  intrusive  intellect. 

Finding  in  Dr.  Temple  so  friendly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  a  listener,  he  was  soon  persuaded  to  tell 
briefly  the  whole  Story  of  his  life  and  aspirations, 
and  even  mentioned  the  exadt  amount  of  the 
almoSt  ridiculously  small  sum  with  which  he 
intended  to  set  up  in  practice  in  the  town. 

“You  have  been  a  little  too  sanguine,"  said  the 
other  with  a  kind  smile.  “I  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  find  the  examination  a  very  stiff  one  in¬ 
deed,  as  you  have  no  personal  friends  among  the 
examiners,  and  your  London  diplomas  will  be 
simply  ignored.  Furthermore,  you  must  be  very 
well  up  in  Spanish — for  the  searching  viva  voce 
examination  in  that  language." 

“Surely  I  can  have  a  friend  to  translate  for 
me?"  said  Ralph. 

“No,  unfortunately,  you  can't.  Are  you  study¬ 
ing  Spanish  now?" 

“I  have  not  begun  yet.  I  did  not  know  all  this," 
he  answered  sadly,  feeling  that  a  douche  of  very 
cold  water  indeed  had  fallen  on  him. 

“You  need  not  despair.  What  others  have  done 
I  presume  you  can  do;  but  I  mu6t  tell  you  frankly 
that  the  next  ten  or  twelve  months  will  try  your 
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mettle.  Don't  spend  your  money — it  is  scarcely 
enough ;  and  if  you  cannot  draw  on  any  one  at 
home,  you  mu6l  manage  to  live  without  spending 
your  little  capital.  Go  to  work  studying  Spanish; 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  look  about  to  see  what 
there  is  for  you  to  do.  I  may  possibly  be  able  to 
find  a  place  as  assistant  for  you,  where,  if  there  is 
no  pay  attached  to  it,  you  will  be  saved  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  board  and  lodging  until  you  can  6lart  on 
your  own  account.  If  you  can  do  this,  Mr.  Herne, 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  in  practice 
for  yourself  in  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  months’ 
time,  and  then,  if  you  do  not  rapidly  rise  in  your 
profession  I  am  a  bad  prophet.” 

Ralph  expressed  his  thanks,  trying  hard  to  shake 
off  the  depression  caused  by  the  sudden  descent 
of  this  cloud  on  his  prospers,  then  rose  to  take 
his  leave. 

“Don’t  go  yet,”  said  Dr.  Temple,  rising.  “I 
mu6t  introduce  you  to  my  daughters.  They  will 
ju&  be  having  their  afternoon  tea  now,  I  think. 
I  always  run  in  at  this  hour,  if  I  can,  to  have  a 
cup  with  them.” 

He  then  led  the  way  into  a  spacious  and  charm¬ 
ingly  cool  sitting-room;  with  doors  and  windows 
opening  on  to  the  paved  patio,  or  courtyard, 
shaded  with  grape-vines. 
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Dr.  Temple  was  a  widower,  and  his  mother, 
now  over  eighty  years  old,  kept  house  for  him; 
for  notwithstanding  her  great  age,  she  was  Still 
adtive  and  young  in  spirit,  like  her  son.  They 
found  her  seated  at  the  tea-table,  and  her  sweet, 
motherly  manner  and  gentle  face,  made  beauti¬ 
ful  by  its  crown  of  silver  hair,  produced  a  Strange 
feeling  in  Ralph  of  being  in  his  own  home  once 
more — not  that  London  house  he  remembered  so 
well,  and  where  he  had  lived  from  childhood;  but 
an  infinitely  dearer,  unremembered  home  in  some 
previous  State  of  existence,  where  he  had  lived 
with,  and  been  loved  by,  a  mother.  There  were 
two  daughters.  Norah,  the  elder,  who  was  about 
twenty-four  years  old,  had  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  regular  features;  and  there  was  a  formality 
in  her  manner  towards  Strangers,  which  gave  the 
impression  of  primness,  or  even  coldness,  to  those 
who  only  knew  her  slightly.  Her  sister  Lettice 
had  a  very  different  kind  of  beauty.  She  was  four 
or  five  years  younger  than  her  sister,  girlish  Still 
in  her  slim  figure,  and  in  manner  very  animated 
and  full  of  gay  spirits,  like  her  father.  She  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  moSt  beautiful  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  in  the  town ;  but  her  beauty  was  of  that 
kind  which  is  quite  indescribable,  depending  less 
on  regularity  of  feature  than  on  colour  and  that 
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enchanting  variability  of  expression,  which  often 
reminds  one  of  the  surface  of  a  calm  sea  lit  by 
slanting  rays,  so  many  and  so  beautiful  are  its 
changes.  She  had  not  the  artist’s  regular  rose¬ 
bud  mouth — her  mouth  could  almost  be  called 
large;  and  a  warm  climate  had  imparted  a  rich 
hue  to  her  fair  English  skin.  Her  nose,  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass,  seemed  perfectly  straight  to 
herself;  but  her  father  always  maintained  that  it 
was  slightly  ‘  ‘  tip- til  ted/  ’  and  this  always  remained 
a  moot  question.  Her  hair  was  of  a  very  bright 
chestnut  brown  and  so  wavy  and  inclined  to  curl 
that  many  individual  hairs  were  always  getting 
loose  from  their  confinement,  and  these  refrac¬ 
tory  threads  looked  so  golden  bright  that  she  was 
often  supposed  to  have  golden  hair.  Sometimes 
when  she  could  not  succeed  in  making  her  tresses 
re£t  neatly,  she  would  in  her  impatience  violently 
rub  them  with  her  hands;  and  the  result  of  this 
action  would  be  the  liberation  of  so  many  hairs 
that  they  would  form  a  kind  of  shining  halo  round 
her  head,  and  then  no  one  could  deny  that  Lat¬ 
tice  had  golden  hair.  Her  eyes  were,  however,  her 
chief  glory;  they  were  grey  in  colour,  but  a  change¬ 
able  grey,  often  with  a  green  light  passing  over 
them,  like  that  sometimes  seen  on  water  when  a 
thin  cloud  floats  across  the  sun.  They  were  full 
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of  sweet  meaning,  merry  and  sad  by  turns;  laugh¬ 
ter  played  over  them,  and  tears  seemed  near 
them — sunny,  showery,  April  eyes. 

So  charmed  was  Ralph  with  this  lovely,  gifted 
girl  that  he  quickly  succeeded  in  forgetting  all 
about  his  recent  disappointment.  She  was  very 
gracious  in  her  manner  to  him,  and  when  Dr. 
Temple  left  them  after  drinking  his  tea,  he  gladly 
accepted  her  invitation  to  sit  under  the  shady 
vine  in  the  patio.  The  cool  air  there  was  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  rose  and  jasmine,  while  large 
flowering  shrubs  were  massed  all  round  the  walls 
— pelargoniums,  hydrangeas,  azaleas,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  species  lavish  of  brilliant  coloured  blos¬ 
soms. 

The  hours  flew  by  all  too  quickly  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her — for  Miss  Temple  had  left  them  to 
pay  a  visit — and  when  they  were  over,  Ralph  felt 
that  these  had  been  the  happiest  moments  of  his 
life.  But  he  was  ashamed  to  think  that  his  fir& 
call  had  extended  to  such  unconscionable  length, 
and  he  made  a  somewhat  confused  apology. 

Lettice  laughed.  “I  am  so  glad  you  came  to  see 
us,  Mr.  Herne,”  she  replied.  “You  have  been  so 
long  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  we  had  heard  so  much 
about  you,  that  we  came  to  look  on  you  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  began  to  wonder  why  you  neg- 
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lected  us  so.  And  then  we  are  very  deeply  in  your 
debt  for  retrieving  the  long-tarnished  honours  of 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  cricket-field.” 

“You  are  making  a  great  deal  of  fun  of  me,”  said 
Ralph,  at  the  same  time  colouring  with  pleasure. 

“Oh  no,  indeed.  We  were  there,  Mr.  Herne,  in 
the  park,  that  day,  and  I  never  felt  more  excited 
in  my  life.  I  don’t  know  whether  English  girls  are 
very  fond  of  cricket  or  not,  for  you  know  I  have 
never  been  to  England,  but  I  simply  adore  it.  And 
I  was  so  proud  and  glad  that  we  defeated  the 
Country  clean  this  time !  They  were  getting  so 
bumptious  over  their  victories.  Besides,  I  had 
some  heavy  bets  on;  for  Charlie — Mr.  Wendover, 
I  mean  —  told  me  that  with  your  bowling  we 
should  be  sure  to  win  this  year;  so  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  money  I  won.” 

“I  dare  say  the  other  side  were  glad  to  pay,” 
returned  Ralph,  trying  to  say  something  compli¬ 
mentary. 

“They  were  not,  indeed,”  said  Lettice,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I’m  really  afraid  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
won,  for  fear  you  should  set  me  down  as  a  shock¬ 
ing  gambler — for  that  is  what  Norah  and  papa 
call  me.  But  if  you  heard  from  any  one  else,  please 
remember  that  we  think,  and  bet,  in  dollars,  not 
in  pounds,  and  a  dollar  with  us  means — just  two- 
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pence.  I  really  think  I  ought  to  buy  you  a  gold 
watch  with  my  winnings.” 

Never  had  Ralph’s  achievement  with  the  cricket 
ball  filled  him  with  such  emotions  of  triumph  and 
joy  as  now — not  even  when  he  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Lord’s  before  a  large  gathering  of  fash¬ 
ionable  London  society.  To  cricket,  we  have  seen, 
he  had  always  been  devoted,  and  in  his  time  the 
Hospitals  had  not  produced  a  better  bowler.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Ayres  he 
had  taken  part  in  a  match  between  the  officers  of 
the  English  Steamers  in  the  port  and  an  eleven  of 
the  C.  C.  of  the  town.  They  had  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  such  playing  as  Herne’s,  and  when 
it  became  known  that  he  had  left  the  Royal  Mail 
service  to  become  a  resident  of  the  town,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  club,  and  secured  for  the 
approaching  annual  match  between  Town  and 
Country.  It  resulted  in  a  very  brilliant  victory 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  in  several  years.  The 
ringing  English  cheers  given  him  in  such  novel 
circumstances,  under  that  far-off  southern  sky, 
sounded  pleasant  enough  at  the  time;  but  Ralph 
was  accustomed  to  applause  on  the  cricket-field, 
and  he  also  thought  meanly  of  Buenos  Ayrian 
play — both  Town  and  Country;  but  now  that 
Lettice  had  recalled  this  vidtory  and  thanked  and 
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praised  him  for  it  with  her  sweet  lips,  he  looked 
back  on  the  game  as  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  life. 

After  leaving  her,  he  tried  very  hard  to  think 
seriously  of  his  sobered  prospers;  he  could  think 
of  nothing  but  beautiful  Lettice  Temple.  The 
sweet  sickness  of  love  had  fastened  itself  on  his 
soul;  and,  as  is  natural  in  a  person  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  his  only  wish  and  perpetual  craving  was  for 
larger  draughts  of  that  seductive  poison,  of  which 
he  had  by  no  means  had  enough.  He  was  smitten 
with  love,  and  he  knew  it,  although  he  had  never 
experienced  the  feeling  like  this  before.  So  infi¬ 
nitely  precious  was  his  malady  to  him,  that  he 
looked  with  a  kind  of  compassion  not  unmixed 
with  contempt  on  other  men,  who  could  not,  he 
imagined,  experience  an  emotion  quite  like  his. 
That  pang  in  his  heart  was  better  than  fortune 
or  fame,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  bring  down 
his  mind  to  so  trivial  a  matter  as  his  sobered 
prospects.  And  besides,  were  they  really  sobered  ? 
After  all,  what  difference  would  a  few  months 
make  to  him?  The  golden  fruitage  destined  by 
fate  for  his  hand  would  be  gathered  by  no  other. 
A  bright  future  had  been  prophesied  for  him  by 
Dr.  Temple,  who  was  not  one  likely  to  make  a 
mistake  about  a  matter  relating  to  his  own  pro- 
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fession.  And  lovely  Lettice  had  been  so  gracious 
to  him,  and  had  warmly  invited  him  to  visit  them 
frequently  in  that  delightful  house,  with  its  court¬ 
yard  shaded  with  old  vines.  His  months  of  pro¬ 
bation,  with  her  society  to  sweeten  his  leisure 
hours,  would  fly  away  like  a  dream.  It  was  plain 
that  she  liked  him,  and  might  he  not  hope  that 
this  friendly  feeling  would  in  time  develop  to  one 
warmer  and  infinitely  more  precious  ?  Like  every 
young  man,  he  had  his  visions  of  glory  and  eter¬ 
nal  happiness;  let  us  see  whether  he  was  able 
to  make  them  real,  or,  like  unhappy  Alnaschar, 
ruined  everything  by  his  own  impatience  and 
folly.  The  kindly  interest  Dr.  Temple  had  taken 
in  him  quickly  bore  fruit,  and  before  many  days 
Ralph  had  been  received  as  assistant  in  Dr.  Cona- 
bree’s  house. 

This  gentleman  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  a  very 
comfortable  position.  He  had  grown  old  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  was  excessively  fussy  and  pompous  in 
manner,  did  not  believe  much  in  science,  and 
spoke  with  undisguised  contempt  of  medical  jour¬ 
nals,  and  new  treatments  for  old  diseases.  His 
pra<5tice  lay  principally  among  the  Spanish,  who 
are  believers  in  the  old  school  of  medicine  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  generally;  and  he  had 
fallen  into  the  singular  habit  of  mixing  languages 
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when  talking  in  English.  “Don't  pin  your  faith  to 
books,  mi  amigo^  he  would  say  to  Ralph.  “Fifty 
years  of  pradtice  is  worth  more  than  cincuenta 
mil  of  them.  El papel  sufre  todo ,  say  the  hijos  del 
paisy  and  that  is  a  very  good  dicho .  My  advice  to 
you  is  experience,  with  a  certain  amount  of  sen - 
tido  comun ,  and  throw  all  your  libros  al demonio .” 

His  own  reading  was  confined  to  the  morning 
paper,  and  he  seemed  to  think  the  political  rub¬ 
bish  it  contained  the  moSt  important  matter  in 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  these  little  draw¬ 
backs,  it  was  not  impossible  to  live  on  pleasant 
terms  with  him,  while  his  astounding  ignorance 
of  the  science  of  medicine,  as  Ralph  understood 
it,  was  a  source  of  constant  amusement  to  his 
assistant. 

The  next  three  months  were  extremely  happy 
ones  for  Ralph.  He  was  well  occupied  Studying 
Spanish  and  getting  “experience";  while  his  eve¬ 
nings  were  not  infrequently  spent  with  his  new 
friends  at  the  Calle  de  Marte,  where  Dr.  Temple 
always  appeared  glad  to  see  him.  A  great  many 
visitors  went  to  the  house,  and  some  of  these,  like 
himself,  appeared  to  be  warm  admirers  of  Lettice 
Temple.  But  though  she  liked  young  men's  so¬ 
ciety  very  much,  making  no  concealment  about  it, 
she  was  not  a  coquette,  and  no  preference  for  any 
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one  of  her  numerous  followers  could  be  detected  in 
her  manner  by  even  the  most  jealously  watchful 
eye.  She  appeared  to  be  more  intimate  with  Char¬ 
lie  Wendover  than  with  the  others,  always  call¬ 
ing  him  by  his  Christian  name;  but  then  Wend¬ 
over  had  been  intimate  with  the  Temple  girls 
from  childhood.  His  father,  a  wealthy  landlord, 
had  sent  him  to  be  educated  in  England,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  ten  years  of  school  life  in  the  old  country 
he  had  become  a  thorough  Englishman.  Of  the 
vaSt  quantities  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  poured 
into  him  at  home  he  had  retained  nothing;  for 
Wendover  possessed  one  of  those  minds  that  are 
impervious  to  knowledge — or,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  corredt  to  say,  so  open  to  receive  it,  that 
imparting  it  to  them  is  like  pouring  water  into 
a  sieve.  He  had  not  become  learned,  but  he  had 
developed  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  noble  game 
of  cricket,  which  he  played  very  well,  and  he  had 
infused  fresh  life  into  the  Buenos  Ayres  C.  C.  on 
his  return  from  England.  His  old  intimacy  with 
the  Temples  had  very  naturally  been  renewed, 
and  to  Herne  it  seemed  that  he  was  more  like  a 
brother  than  a  lover  in  the  house. 
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It  was  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  autumn 
weather  was  still  very  warm  and  bright  with  much 
of  summer  in  it,  when  a  day’s  pleasuring  on  the 
river,  with  a  picnic  on  one  of  the  numerous  pretty 
little  islands  with  which  it  is  jewelled  above 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  arranged  by  a  number  of 
young  English  people  of  the  town.  Ralph  was 
asked  by  the  Miss  Temples  to  go  in  their  boat, 
and  was  of  course  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation. 

On  the  appointed  day  they  were  favoured  with 
perfect  weather,  and  the  party,  numbering  about 
thirty  in  all,  proceeded  by  train  to  the  little  port 
of  El  Tigre,  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  city. 
There  they  engaged  boats,  and  embarked  with 
the  hampers;  and  after  two  or  three  hours’  la¬ 
bour  with  the  oars,  rowing  against  the  current, 
they  arrived  at  a  spot  on  the  river  Studded  with 
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small,  beautifully  wooded  islands;  and  finally 
landed  on  one  containing  thirty  or  forty  acres  of 
ground,  overgrown  with  a  plantation — or  rather 
a  wild  forest — of  old  quince  trees,  every  tree  laden 
with  great,  golden,  fully  ripe  quinces,  so  that  the 
whole  air  was  fragrant  with  the  sweet,  pungent 
smell  of  the  fruit. 

Ralph  had  already  met  with  one  keen  disap¬ 
pointment  that  morning:  on  stepping  into  his 
boat  he  found  that  Wendover  had  been  a  little 
beforehand  with  him  and  had  secured  the  seat 
next  to  Lettice,  to  which  he  had  hopefully  been 
looking  forward  himself.  When  they  disembarked, 
moSt  of  the  young  people  began  to  scatter  about, 
eager  to  explore  the  little  wilderness;  and  Ralph, 
noticing  that  Wendover  was  busily  employed  get¬ 
ting  out  the  hampers  from  his  boat,  hurried  away 
after  the  Temples,  thinking  that  his  opportunity 
had  now  come.  Finding  Lettice  among  the  trees, 
hunting  for  a  sweet  quince  to  bite,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  take  a  Stroll  together  about  the 
island. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Herne,  but  I  promised  to 
wait  for  Charlie;  he  knows  this  place  and  is  going 
to  take  me  where  we  can  get  some  passion-flower 
fruit.  But  poor  Norah  has  no  one  juSt  now  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  from  spiders  and  jaguars,  so  perhaps  you 
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will  look  after  her.”  Ralph  expressed  himself  de¬ 
lighted,  and  hurried  off  in  search  of  Miss  Temple, 
secretly  angry  in  his  heart,  however,  that  “heavy 
old  Wendover,”  as  he  called  his  friend,  was  hav¬ 
ing  it  all  his  own  way. 

Miss  Temple  was  glad  to  have  a  guide  and  pro¬ 
tector,  being  much  troubled  with  fear  of  snakes 
and  caterpillars — not  “spiders  and  jaguars,”  as 
her  satirical  sister  had  said;  but  when  Ralph 
came  to  her,  a  curious  little  smile  flitted  across 
her  quiet  face.  He  had  not  come  to  her,  she  knew, 
before  going  firSt  to  some  one  else;  but  she  liked 
him  very  much,  and  tried  to  make  him  forget  his 
disappointment.  Strolling  sedately  along,  with¬ 
out  meeting  any  of  their  friends,  they  presently 
came  to  higher  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
where  the  trees — quince  and  acacia — were  wider 
apart,  and  the  carpet  of  grass  made  it  a  pleasant 
renting  place.  Here  they  sat  together  for  an  hour 
or  so,  keeping  up  a  desultory  and  not  very  lively 
conversation.  It  was  a  sweet,  sequestered  spot, 
with  only  the  occasional  song  or  prolonged  call- 
note  of  the  bien-te-veo  tyrant-bird  and  the  drowsy 
humming  of  the  large  carpenter  bees  for  sound. 
They  were  under  a  thorn  tree,  half  covered  with 
a  scarlet  flowering  creeper,  and  round  it  a  dozen 
or  twenty  large  red  butterflies  were  slowly  sail- 
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ing  or  pursuing  each  other,  like  swallows  round 
the  tower  of  a  church.  But  all  this  beauty  and 
peace  of  Nature  was  thrown  away  on  Ralph;  his 
mind  was  away  with  Lettice,  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  her  the  more  exasperated  did  he  grow. 
He  was  not  jealous — he  could  not  be  jealous  of 
“heavy  old  Wendover”;  for  it  was  simply  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  such  a  bright,  spiritual  being 
as  she  could  really  love  a  fellow  without  six  ideas 
in  his  brain,  and  with  nothing  but  a  good-natured, 
handsome  face  to  recommend  him.  He  had  a  for¬ 
tune,  of  course;  but  then  Lettice  was  above  such 
considerations  as  that.  No,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
jealous,  but  it  was  excessively  irritating  to  be 
kept  from  her  side  all  day. 

Presently  a  little  bird,  a  kind  of  tanager,  flew 
to  a  perch  within  a  dozen  yards  of  where  they  sat, 
and  began  to  peer  curiously  at  them.  Its  whole 
plumage  was  of  a  bright,  glossy,  cornflower  blue, 
only  on  its  head  there  was  a  cap  of  silvery  white 
feathers,  and  a  crimson  spot  like  a  ruby  on  the 
forehead. 

“JuSt  look, Mr.  Herne!  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  lovely  little  bird?”  exclaimed  Miss  Temple. 

Ralph  agreed  with  her  that  it  was  a  pretty  bird, 
but  did  not  seem  very  enthusiastic  in  his  admir¬ 
ation.  It  soon  flew  away,  after  which  they  dropped 
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into  a  rather  long  interval  of  silence.  Then  a  sec¬ 
ond  little  bird  paid  them  a  brief  visit — a  bush- 
shrike,  modest  in  colour,  with  a  white  bosom 
barred  with  chestnut.  It  perched  on  a  twig  near 
them,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  long  note  in  which 
it  seemed  to  imitate  the  sound  produced  by  wring¬ 
ing  water  from  a  wet  cloth. 

Miss  Temple  laughed.  “Did  you  ever  hear  such 
a  Grange  and  funny  note  from  a  bird  ?”  she  asked. 

“It  ze^jStrange,  and  very  amusing,”  said  Ralph, 
staring  gloomily  at  the  twig,  from  which  the  sin¬ 
gular  vocalic  had  already  vanished.  Miss  Temple 
looked  at  him,  and  the  little  smile  flitted  once 
more  over  her  face.  JuSt  then  they  heard  a  pistol 
shot,  fired  to  warn  the  Strollers  that  luncheon  was 
ready,  and  Ralph  Started  up  with  alacrity  to 
conduct  his  companion  back  to  the  landing  place, 
where  they  found  the  cloth  spread  on  the  green¬ 
sward  near  the  water. 

The  others  all  soon  came  trooping  in,  eager 
to  display  their  treasures,  and  to  recount  the  ad¬ 
ventures  they  had  met.  The  entomologist  of  the 
party,  a  priggish  young  schoolmaster,  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  He  had  discovered  a  neSt,  “twice 
as  big  as  a  man's  head,”  of  the  small  paper-mak¬ 
ing  honey-wasp,  the  lecheguana ,  and  had  examined 
it  minutely  and  closely,  “in  order  to  observe  the 
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economy  of  those  highly  interesting  little  social 
inserts.”  The  interesting  little  inseds,  flattered  at 
his  attention,  had  returned  the  compliment  by 
infliding  sundry  dings  on  his  nose  and  forehead; 
and  to  these  marks  of  didindion — a  constella¬ 
tion  of  rose-coloured  blotches — he  proudly  called 
the  attention  of  his  less  favoured  fellow  explorers. 

Ralph  alone  had  no  trophies  to  exhibit  and  no 
adventures  to  relate.  Lettice  was  seated  on  the 
grass,  nearly  opposite  to  him,  dill  alongside  of 
that  confounded  Wendover,  who  appeared  to  im¬ 
agine  that  she  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  and 
he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her.  She  had  been 
revelling  among  the  wild  passion  flowers  and 
seemed  to  have  caught  from  con  tad  something  of 
their  drange,  myderious  beauty.  She  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers ;  her  draw  hat  was  dressed  with 
them,  and  about  her  neck,  bosom,  and  waist  she 
had  wound  the  long  twine-like  dem,  covered  at  the 
same  time  with  palmate  leaves,  curling  tendrils, 
brilliant  golden-yellow  fruit  and  great  white  and 
blue  darry  blossoms.  She  looked  more  like  some 
immortal  nymph  of  the  woods,  the  genius  of  that 
lovely  island  perhaps,  than  a  mere  human  crea¬ 
ture.  Ralph  was  intoxicated  with  her  loveliness; 
but  as  he  sat  there,  vainly  trying  to  catch  the 
words  she  addressed  to  those  near  her,  negleding 
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his  food,  and  imprudently  consuming  glass  after 
glass  of  hock,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  overtaken 
by  another  and  grosser  form  of  intoxication. 

When  luncheon  was  at  length  over,  the  ladies 
drifted  away  again  to  the  shade  of  the  adjacent 
trees,  mo£t  of  them  £till  attended  by  their  cava¬ 
liers.  Lettice  went  and  seated  herself  not  far  off, 
on  the  grass,  to  arrange  her  flowers,  3lill  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  faithful  swain,  who,  briar-pipe 
in  mouth,  Wretched  himself  out  at  her  side,  with 
an  exasperating  expression  of  drowsy  content¬ 
ment  on  his  open  countenance.  Ralph,  with  a  few 
others,  remained — the  lover  with  those  who  were 
not  in  love — rage  in  his  heart  and  a  rather  formi¬ 
dable  array  of  empty  wine  bottles  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Presently  some  one  proposed  that  they 
should  carry  back  a  supply  of  quinces  in  the  boats 
sufficient  for  each  member  of  the  party  to  take 
home  five  or  six  dozen  with  him.  “Baked  in  the 
oven  and  eaten  with  sugar  they  are  simply  deli¬ 
cious,”  he  affirmed.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all, 
and  immediately  mo6t  of  the  men  began  gather¬ 
ing  the  finest  quinces  they  could  seledt  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  down  in  loads  to  the  water's  edge. 

Now,  the  island  was  private  property,  but  the 
owner  happened  to  be  away  on  a  neighbouring 
island  close  by,  where  he  lived.  He  had  been  a 
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close  observer  of  the  doings  of  the  picnickers, 
but  had  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  their 
pleasure  until  he  remarked  that  they  were  helping 
themselves  rather  too  liberally  to  his  fruit,  which 
he  sold  for  preserves  to  the  fruiterers  in  the  town. 
He  now  jumped  into  his  boat,  and  began  to  row 
across  the  channel  dividing  the  two  islands,  which 
was  five  or  six  hundred  yards  across.  He  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  white  beard  and  shining  bald  head, 
for  he  wore  no  hat,  and  as  he  approached,  his 
angry  gestures  and  excited  screeching  brought 
the  fruit  gatherers  to  the  waterside.  Suddenly 
Wendover,  who  had  up  till  now  been  merely  an 
amused  spectator,  sprang  to  his  feet.  “I  say,”  he 
shouted, 4 ‘let  us  prevent  the  old  boy  from  land¬ 
ing!”  and  down  he  ran  to  the  waterside  and 
placed  himself  over  a  pile  of  quinces.  The  others 
followed  his  example,  glad  to  take  part  in  the  fun, 
and  when  the  ancient  boatman  came  near  enough, 
he  was  received  with  a  shower  of  quinces,  hurled 
with  such  vigour  and  good  aim  that  he  was  in 
considerable  danger  of  being  knocked  senseless 
in  his  boat. 

While  this  fight  was  going  on,  amidst  cheers 
and  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  shore,  and  yells 
and  other  demonstrations  of  rage  from  the  cour¬ 
ageous  old  man,  who  Still  vainly  Struggled  to 
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effect  a  landing,  Ralph  quietly,  but  with  slightly 
unsteady  Steps,  went  and  sat  down  by  Lettice. 
His  opportunity  had  come  at  laSt;  and  she  seemed 
so  pleased — relieved,  he  fancied — to  have  him 
there !  How  tired  she  muSt  have  grown  of  having 
old  Wendover’s  company  and  of  the  things  “easy 
to  understand”  he  talked  about!  The  joy  he  ex¬ 
perienced  at  being  alone  with  her,  the  sudden 
reaction  from  that  troubled,  resentful  mood  he 
had  been  in,  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  now  com¬ 
bined  to  carry  him  beyond  himself. 

“Lettice — may  I  call  you  Lettice?”  he  said, 
“how  those  passion  flowers  become  you!  And  I 
have  been  also  wearing  them  all  day  long — wear¬ 
ing  them  in  my  heart,  I  mean.  Is  it  late  in  the 
year  for  my  flowers,  Lettice?  Will  there  be  no 
sunshine  to  ripen  them  into  fruit,  like  those  you 
have  there? — ruby-hearted,  with  a  rind  of  fiery 
gold !  But  how  much  more  beautiful  and  sweeter 
to  the  taste  than  the  flowers  and  fruit  you  are 
wearing!  Lettice — deareSt  Lettice,  will  you  not 
let  me  hope  that  there  will  be  sunshine?” 

Her  face,  bright  as  the  day  a  moment  before, 
had  suddenly  clouded.  “Mr.  Herne!”  she  inter¬ 
rupted,  turning  her  eyes  full  on  him,  “you  are 
saying  too  much.  I  did  not  understand  you,  or  I 
should  have  checked  you  sooner.  What  reason 
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have  I  given  you  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way?” 

Instantly  he  was  sobered.  His  exaltation  of 
mind  forsook  him,  and  he  ca&  his  eyes  down,  his 
heart  filled  with  a  sudden  bitter  sense  of  defeat 
and  humiliation. 

“None  whatever,”  he  replied,  in  a  strangely 
altered  voice.  “It  was  only  my  blind,  mad  pre¬ 
sumption  that  led  me  to  hope — to  say  such  things 
to  you.” 

“No,  don’t  say  that,  Mr.  Herne,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  placing  her  hand  on  his.  “It  was  only  a 
little  mistake  we  mu6t  now  forget  all  about.  Let 
us  be  as  we  were  before,  and  friends  always.” 
At  that  moment  triumphant  shouts  and  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  shore  told  that  the  content  was  over, 
that  the  old  man,  unable  to  land,  had  been  driven 
off.  Ralph,  gazing  after  his  retreating  form — for 
he  had  risen  now  with  Lettice — experienced  a 
strange  feeling  of  compassion  and  sympathy  for 
the  old  man  in  his  defeat.  Yet  he  wondered  at  it; 
for  even  if  all  those  plundered  quinces  had  been 
of  the  purest  gold,  with  precious  Clones  for  seeds, 
how  small  would  the  loss  of  them  have  been  to 
the  beaten  old  man  compared  with  his  own  great 
loss! 

Slowly,  and  without  speaking  more,  they  went 
down  together  to  where  the  others  were  engaged 
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lowing  away  the  fruit  and  hampers  in  the  boats, 
and  before  long  the  little  fleet  was  on  its  way* 
swiftly  gliding  down-Stream  with  the  current. 
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ERNE  did  not  recover  his  spirits  on  the  re¬ 
turn  journey,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
he  could  not  sleep,  but  lay  for  hours  thinking  of 
the  unspeakable  folly  he  had  been  guilty  of  in 
rushing  into  such  a  premature  declaration  of  love. 
No  doubt  he  had  disgusted  her,  he  thought,  and 
for  ever  destroyed  all  chance  of  winning  her.  For 
he  could  not  lay  the  flattering  undtion  to  his  soul 
that  he  had  not  proposed  to  her  and  been  re¬ 
jected.  He  had  been  a  fool — mad — drunk  per¬ 
haps,  but  such  an  insane  delusion  as  that  would 
be  he  could  not  cherish.  She  had  understood  his 
metaphors  and  his  meaning  as  well  as  if  he  had 
gone  down  on  his  knees  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  and  made  a  formal  offer  of  his  heart  and 
hand  in  plain  matter-of-fa6l  language.  She  had 
rejected  him,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter; 
and  she  had  been  so  much  to  him,  and  the  hope 
that  she  would  one  day  be  all  he  wished  had  given 
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such  a  savour  to  his  life,  that  the  end  was  exceed¬ 
ing  bitter. 

And  what  would  Dr.  Temple’s  opinion  be  when 
he  came  to  hear  of  the  matter?  Doubtless  it 
would  be,  that  the  needy  adventurer  he  had  so 
generously  assisted,  by  thus  prematurely  snatch¬ 
ing  at  his  daughter’s  affedtions,  had  proved  him¬ 
self  utterly  unworthy  of  the  friendship  shown  to 
him.  This  thought  so  preyed  on  Ralph’s  mind, 
and  proved  so  intolerable,  that  long  before  day¬ 
light  he  got  up  and,  lighting  his  reading  lamp, 
sat  down  to  compose  a  letter  to  the  friend  whose 
kindness  he  had  abused.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
extenuate  his  fault;  he  acknowledged  it  with  bit¬ 
ter  self-blame,  and  related  how,  in  a  moment  of 
excitement,  he  had  forgotten  all  prudent  consid¬ 
erations  and  had  declared  the  passion  he  had 
secretly  cherished  in  his  heart.  It  was  very  gall¬ 
ing  to  have  to  write  such  a  letter,  but  it  relieved 
his  mind  somewhat,  and  early  in  the  morning  it 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Temple  by  a  messenger. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  received  a  reply,  in 
which  thedodlor  said: — “I  am  quiteofyour  opinion 
that  you  made  a  serious  mistake  yesterday;  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  you  have  taken  the  mo£t 
effectual,  perhaps  the  only  way  of  remedying  it. 
But  for  your  letter,  I  should  mo&  probably  have 
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remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair,  for  my  daughter  had  preserved  silence,  and 
when  I  questioned  her  she  expressed  surprise, 
and  even  regret,  that  you  had  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  about  it.  For  my  part,  I  think  your 
letter  does  credit  to  your  honourable  feelings. 
We  mu£t,  my  dear  young  friend,  all  make  mis¬ 
takes  in  life,  ju£t  as  we  mu6t  all  swallow  a  peck 
of  dirt  before  we  die;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
brood  over  them  or  to  remember  them  too  long. 
I  therefore  hope  that  what  has  happened  will 
now  be  left  behind  and  that  you  will  not  commit 
the  second  mistake  of  imagining  that  our  friend¬ 
ship  cannot  survive  so  slight  a  shock,  and  of 
keeping  aloof  from  us.  My  daughter’s  account  of 
what  happened  agrees  with  your  own,  and  I  can 
make  any  allowance  for  a  young  man  placed  as 
you  were;  for  I  Still,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
feel  myself  a  young  man  in  spirit,  although  when 
you  come  to  be  in  consultation  with  me  some  day, 
you  will  perhaps  set  me  down  as  a  very  old  one.” 

This  letter  was  balm  to  Ralph’s  wounded  spirit, 
for  such  sweet  reasonableness  is  seldom  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  penniless  young  man  from  the  father 
of  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  has  aspired  to  win. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  overcome  his  mortifi¬ 
cation  so  far  as  to  resume  his  visits  at  the  pleas- 
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ant  house  in  Calle  de  Marte,  nor  could  he  alto¬ 
gether  disguise  the  secret  melancholy  that  preyed 
on  him  from  his  mo£t  intimate  friends.  He  was 
very  assiduous  in  his  duties  as  an  assistant,  and 
in  his  studies,  but  he  gave  up  visiting,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  very  well  go  to  other  houses, 
where  the  Temples  also  visited,  while  absenting 
himself  from  their  house.  Wendover,  his  greatest 
friend,  who  went  very  frequently  to  see  him, 
noticed  this  change  in  him,  but  was,  of  course, 
ignorant  of  its  cause.  One  evening  when  he  had 
come  in  to  spend  an  hour  with  Ralph  he  said: 
“Herne,  I  can’t  help  remarking  that  you  are  not 
quite  in  your  usual  spirits.  You’ve  been  bothered 
about  something,  I  dare  say.  Don’t  think  I’m 
asking  you  to  tell  me  anything  you’d  prefer  keep¬ 
ing  to  yourself;  but  I  say,  old  man,  if  it’s  only  a 
money  trouble,  you  ought  to  know  that  I’d  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  you,  and  I  wish  you’d  let  me.” 

Ralph  felt  this  kindness  so  keenly  that,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  he  was  tempted  to  unburden 
his  mind,  and  told  his  friend  the  cause  of  his  de¬ 
jection,  which  was  not  one  that  money  could  help. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  other,  “why  in  the 
name  of  goodness  didn’t  you  tell  me  of  this  fancy 
for  Lettice  before  ?  If  you  had  confided  in  me, 
that  affair  at  the  island  would  not  have  taken 
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place,  for  I  would  have  told  you  that  she  was 
already  engaged  to  me.” 

“Engaged  to  you!”  exclaimed  Ralph,  staring 
at  him. 

“Yes,  why  not  engaged  to  me?”  returned 
Wendover,  somewhat  hurt  at  his  friend’s  in¬ 
credulous  and  astonished  tone.  “That  is  to  say, 
she  has  promised  not  to  engage  herself  to  any 
other  person  for  a  year;  then  she  will  give  me  a 
definite  answer.  You  see,  it  happened  in  this  way: 
she — I  mean  I — but  never  mind,  I  don’t  need  to 
go  into  all  that,  only  it’s  juSt  as  I  have  said.” 

“Then  you  are  not  engaged  to  her,  or  she  to 
you,  rather!”  exclaimed  Ralph  with  a  ring  of  re¬ 
turning  hope  in  his  voice. 

“Herne,”  said  his  friend,  after  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  and  with  a  cloud  of  trouble  on  his  face, 
“do  you  actually  mean  to  try  to  cut  me  out  in 
spite  of  our  friendship?” 

Ralph  did  not  answer  at  once;  he  sat  Glaring 
at  the  floor  while  a  struggle  went  on  in  his  breast. 
At  length  he  replied  in  a  saddened  tone:  “No, 
Charlie,  I  have  no  such  intention.  My  chances 
were  poor  enough,  anyway,  and  I  was  mad  to  put 
them  to  the  touch.  That  ends  the  matter,  and  I 
imrit  resign  all  hopes  of  winning  her.  You  know 
that  I  have  not  been  to  the  house  since  the  picnic 
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and  I  am  not  likely  to  become  a  visitor  there 
again,  so  that  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  not  be  in  your 
way.”  He  was  about  to  conclude  with  a  wish  that 
his  friend's  wooing  would  end  more  fortunately 
than  his  own,  but  the  words  Stuck  in  his  throat. 
They  were  not  needed,  however.  Wendover  seized 
his  hand  and  gave  it  a  grip  expressive  of  relief, 
gratitude  and  various  friendly  feelings,  but  very 
hard  to  endure. 

When  alone  again,  he  sat  down  to  meditate  on 
the  situation.  The  result  of  his  friend's  visit  was 
a  deeper  dejection  than  ever.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  an  excep¬ 
tionally  clever  young  man  who  would  not  meet 
with  much  difficulty  in  becoming  possessed  of 
anything  he  might  chance  to  set  his  heart  on  in 
his  passage  through  life.  The  affection  he  had 
felt  for  his  friend  had  an  element  of  condescen¬ 
sion  in  it;  and  now  heavy  old  Wendover  had 
triumphed  all  along  the  line !  All  this  seemed  very 
Strange  and  bitter. 

He  had  made  a  mighty  fool  of  himself  at  that 
unfortunate  picnic,  of  course,  but  his  offence — 
never  an  unpardonable  one  in  a  lady's  eyes — had 
been  forgiven.  The  Temples  Still  regarded  him 
with  the  moSt  friendly  feelings;  his  confidence  in 
himself  had  received  a  rude  shock,  but  hope  had 
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not  been  slain  after  all.  Why  had  he  now  deliber¬ 
ately  sacrificed  that  precious  hope  on  the  altar  of 
a  friendship  which  was  not  very  much  to  him? 
Had  he  not  in  this  a 6t  fallen  into  another  mistake 
far  more  disastrous  to  his  happiness  than  that 
mistake  on  the  island?  He  groaned  aloud,  and 
dropped  his  head  on  the  table. 

For  a  whole  hour  he  continued  in  that  de¬ 
sponding  attitude,  but  when  he  lifted  his  face 
again  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips.  “Eternal 
hope,  when  yonder  spheres  sublime — ”  he  began, 
then  suddenly  checked  himself.  “No,  I  can’t 
quote  Campbell  now,”  he  continued.  “I  have 
outgrown  my  boyish  ta£fe  for  that  high-flown 
kind  of  3tuff.  But  at  some  future  time,  when 
months,  perhaps  years,  have  gone  by;  when  the 
golden  prize  has  slipped  from  Wendover’s  hands; 
then  I  shall  say,  ‘Now  my  long,  weary  for  ever  is 
over,’  and  I  shall  again  tell  her  that  the  passion 
flowers  have  not  yet  withered  in  my  heart,  but 
are  ever  waiting,  pale  and  sorrowful,  for  the  sun¬ 
shine  that  shall  turn  them  into  golden,  ruby- 
hearted  fruit.” 

Winter  came  apace,  not  with  fro£t  and  snow 
and  blighting  east  wind,  like  the  winters  of  the 
Old  World  in  the  far  north,  but  yet  cold  enough 
to  remind  one  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  good 
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many  degrees  removed  from  the  equator;  and 
through  the  chilly  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  Ralph,  keeping  bravely  on  his  way,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  never  once  went  near 
Lettice.  During  all  these  months  he  did  not  see 
her  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and  that  was 
only  at  the  English  Church,  when,  by  chance,  on 
coming  out  they  happened  to  be  near  together. 
And  on  each  occasion  she  turned  on  him  a  look 
half  inquiring  and  half  reproachful,  and  for  days 
and  weeks  afterwards  that  momentary  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  eyes  would  return  to  him  and  haunt 
his  memory.  September  came  at  la£t,  when  Ralph 
was  to  go  before  the  Medical  Department.  The 
spring  had  thus  far  been  sultry  and  excessively 
unhealthy  in  the  city,  but  the  day  on  which 
Ralph  was  to  go  for  his  examination  was  a  very 
bright  and  beautiful  one.  Dr.  Conabree  6tood  in 
the  breakfa£t-room  chatting  pleasantly  with  him. 

“I  mu£t,  de  algun  modo ,  manage  to-day  with¬ 
out  you,  I  suppose,”  he  said,  “and  there  are  so 
many  pacientes  ju£t  now  that  I  mu6t  run  away 
soon.  You  have  dropped  down  here  at  a  fortunate 
time — fortunate,  quiero  decir ,  for  dodtors.  Ah,  mi 
amigo  Herne,  when  I  fir£t  came  here,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  this  town  was  a  quiet,  healthy pueblito; 
no  politics,  speculation,  luxury — things  to  make 
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a  man  die  antes  de  su  tiempo .  You  are  lucky,  lucky; 
the  harvest  is  ready,  como  dice  la  Biblia ,  and  all 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  put  in  your — your  hoz 
to  reap  a  fortune !” 

“Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Dr.  Conabree?” 
said  Ralph.  “This  immense,  over-crowded  town, 
built  on  a  level  plain,  without  even  the  faintest 
apology  for  a  drainage  system  and  with  no  proper 
water  supply,  is  soon  declined  to  be  visited  by  an 
epidemic  of  some  kind  that  will  decimate  the 
population — a  visitation  far  more  terrible  even 
than  the  great  plague  of  London.” 

Dr.  Conabree  laughed.  “Where  would  we  be 
then?”  he  said.  “We  are  too  busy  as  it  is  now. 
You  are  young,  Herne,  and  your  imagination 
flies  away  a  las  nubes  with  you.  I  know  it  all, 
porque  yo  tambien  he  sido  joven.  And  now  good 
morning — y  vaya  con  Dios.”  And  after  warmly 
shaking  hands  with  his  assistant,  he  bustled 
away. 

Ralph  went  out  with  a  firm  elastic  6tep  and  a 
proud  light  in  his  eye — such  a  light  as  had  often 
shone  there  when  he  had  stepped  on  to  the  green, 
springy  turf  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval,  before  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectators.  He  was  going  forth  to  fight 
for  a  nobler  prize  now.  He  would  prove  to  Dr. 
Temple  that  the  “£tifF”  examination  of  Buenos 
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Ayres  was  not  so  very  Stiff  to  Ralph  Herne;  and 
then,  that  matter  being  disposed  of,  he  would 
be,  at  laSt,  on  the  threshold  of  that  my&erious 
future  towards  which  he  had  long  been  looking — 
that  world  of  glorious  possibilities,  divine  shad¬ 
ows  and  forms  of  miSt  that  would  one  day  be 
realities,  and  divineSt  of  all,  a  form  that  turned 
to  him  grey  eyes,  ever  with  a  questioning,  re¬ 
proachful  look  in  them. 
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DESCENSUS  AVERNI” 


JLHREE  months  had  passed  since  Ralph  had 
gone  forth  so  confidently  on  that  September  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  an  hour  pa6l  noon — the  hotted  hour  of 
an  exceptionally  hot  day — when,  miles  away  from 
the  noise  and  bu&le  of  the  streets,  he  was  seated 
on  a  bench,  under  a  clump  of  willow  trees  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  park  called  Palermo. 
The  seat  was  not  far  from  a  carriage  drive,  but 
no  person  besides  Ralph  was  in  sight.  It  was  far 
too  sultry  ju^h  then  for  any  one  to  be  abroad.  The 
air  danced  and  quivered  with  a  silvery  glitter 
before  his  eyes;  but  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
motionless,  and  the  only  sounds  heard  were  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  carpenter  bee  in  the  foliage 
overhead,  the  occasional  querulous  calls  of  a 
young  bird  waiting  for  the  parent  birds  to  bring 
it  food;  and,  far  away  in  a  dusty  roadside  hedge, 
the  £tridulous  harping  of  a  cicada — sounds  which 
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only  served  to  make  the  noonday  silence  of  Na¬ 
ture  seem  more  profound  and  impressive.  To  that 
sequestered  spot  at  that  hot  hour,  he  had  come 
to  think;  and  from  his  appearance  it  could  have 
been  easily  guessed  that  his  thoughts  were  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.  His  dress  was  dusty  and  dis¬ 
ordered,  while  in  his  colourless,  haggard  face,  set 
lips  and  eyes  closed,  though  not  in  sleep,  could 
plainly  be  seen  the  desolate,  beaten  man  who  has 
begun  to  look  upon  self-deStruc5tion  as  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  shame  and  misery.  In  three 
short  months  he  had  travelled  very  far  on  the 
downward  path — Facilis  descensus  Averni!  Even 
now  he  was  pondering  on  the  truth  of  those 
ancient  words. 

The  decline  had  commenced  very  shortly  after 
we  la£t  saw  him;  for  he  had  failed  utterly — in 
the  judgement  of  his  examiners — and  he  could 
not  pradtice  in  Buenos  Ayres.  This  failure  had 
fallen  on  him  like  a  stunning  blow.  Everything 
had  depended  on  the  diploma.  He  had  no  more 
money  to  carry  him  over  another  year;  yet  that 
was  what  he  thought  lea£l  about.  In  spite  of 
having  resigned  Lettice  with  his  lips,  in  his  secret 
heart  he  had  continued  to  hope  she  would  one 
day  be  his.  She  had  not  bound  herself  irrevocably 
to  Wendover;  what  was  there  then  to  prevent 
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him  from  hoping,  now  when  he  was  about  to  be 
received  into  her  father's  profession,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  he  would  in  time  distinguish  himself? 
But  the  career  and  position  which  would  justify 
him  in  going  to  Lettice  again  had  now  faded  away 
once  more  into  the  dim  and  distant  future,  for 
he  had  failed  and  could  hope  no  longer.  He  could 
not  hide  his  depression  from  his  friends,  and  they 
made  the  usual  comforting  comments  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

“They  are  a  set  of  dtupidosP  said  Dr.  Cona- 
bree.  “Take  it  con  calma>  and  go  up  again  in  a 
year;  they  will  not  plough  you  a  second  time. 
They  are  jealous  of  the  English,  porque  somos 
mejor  que  ellos ,  and  when  they  have  a  chance 
they  are  down  on  us.  No  importa ,  Herne;  keep  up 
your  spirits."  But  in  spite  of  his  ostentatious 
sympathy,  the  old  man  was  not  now  as  kind  and 
considerate  as  he  had  been.  He  was  a  little  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  assistant,  with  his  modern  ideas  and 
newfangled  methods,  and  Herne  suspe6ted  that 
he  privately  rejoiced  over  his  defeat.  He  became 
irritable,  too;  and  one  day  when  he  went  as  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  a 
mere  boy  “with  his  science  y  que  se  yo,”  Ralph, 
in  a  temper,  left  him,  and  so  there  was  an  end 
to  that  connexion.  He  could  not  go  again  for 
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advice  and  assistance  to  Dr.  Temple,  so  that  now, 
for  the  fir&  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  utterly  alone 
in  the  world,  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for 
comfort.  Wendover  3till  dtuck  to  him — “like  a 
leech,”  he  sometimes  bitterly  said;  but  his  friend's 
clumsy  condolences  were  almost  hateful  to  him. 
It  seemed  a  little  too  much  for  human  nature 
that  these  two,  in  love  with  the  same  woman, 
should  continue  on  the  old  footing  of  intimate, 
loving  friends. 

Ralph  began  to  have  some  bitter  thoughts 
about  Wendover,  suspedting  that  he  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  kept  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible. 
Locking  himself  up  alone  in  his  rooms,  he  would 
sit  for  hours  brooding  over  the  great  injustice 
which  had  been  done  him;  and  finally  his  thoughts 
would  always  wander  to  that  pleasant  house  in 
Calle  de  Marte,  where  the  other  was  always  a 
welcome  gue£t.  For  Wendover  had  money  and 
prospedts:  Ralph  had  nothing — or  at  any  rate, 
only  brains;  and  brains,  it  appeared,  were  not 
much  valued  in  Buenos  Ayres.  His  friend  was  a 
good  fellow,  no  doubt;  handsome,  ruddy-faced, 
well-formed — quite  an  athlete  in  fadt,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  with  everybody.  Of  course  Let- 
tice  would  marry  him;  as  Mrs.  Wendover,  she 
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would  have  anything  a  woman  wants:  a  fine 
house,  carriage,  box  at  the  opera — what  would 
it  matter  about  the  reSt  ?  “Finer  thoughts'’  could 
not  pay  for  fashionable  dresses  and  jewelry.  They 
were  all  alike,  the  shallow-hearted  sex — Lettice 
was  no  exception.  So  thought  Ralph,  grown  cyni¬ 
cal  all  at  once. 

With  such  thoughts  for  only  company,  the 
solitude  of  his  apartments  grew  intolerable  to 
him;  society  of  some  kind  became  necessary, 
and  he  had  not  to  go  far  to  seek  it.  Close  by 
his  lodgings  there  was  a  hotel  where  several  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  accustomed  to  meet  every  evening 
in  the  billiard  room — all  more  or  less  agreeable 
fellows,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life;  a  few  of 
them  gentlemen  by  birth,  but  for  some  myste¬ 
rious  reason  under  a  cloud.  Ralph  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  having  met  them 
on  the  cricket  ground  and  other  places,  but  never 
in  the  private  houses  where  he  visited.  The  society 
of  these  new  friends  was  a  solace  to  him;  a  game 
of  pool  would  laSt  half  the  evening  and  interested 
him  so  much  that  it  made  him  forget  his  trouble. 
Besides,  he  soon  found  out  that  he  was  a  very  great 
favourite  with  them;  they  looked  up  to  him  as 
to  a  kind  of  hero.  Such  bowling  as  Ralph’s  they 
said  had  never  been  seen  in  South  America,  at 
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all  events  south  of  the  equator — Demerara  being 
a  land  they  knew  little  about.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Buenos  Ayres  duffers  were  envious  of  him. 
And  Ralph  continued  to  meet  them  every  eve¬ 
ning,  spending  his  days  meanwhile  in  listless  in¬ 
action. 

Before  very  long,  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  going 
to  their  rooms  to  play  cards  after  closing-time  at 
the  hotel,  and,  being  a  skilful  whiSt  player,  he 
was  often  a  winner.  When  fortune  smiled  on  him 
he  was  much  elated,  for  he  was  a  very  young, 
unseasoned  gambler;  but  when  he  loSt  he  became 
excited  and  angry,  for  he  could  not  help  remem¬ 
bering  that  between  him  and  absolute  destitu¬ 
tion  there  was  now  only  a  small,  faSt-diminishing 
fund.  As  a  rule  they  played  until  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  to  a  much  later 
hour,  and  Ralph  was  frequently  seen  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  went  early  to  business, return¬ 
ing  to  his  rooms  looking  pale  and  haggard  and 
walking  somewhat  unsteadily. 

He  had  long  ceased  visiting  his  friends,  but  for 
some  time  he  was  not  aware  that  his  changed 
manner  of  life  was  known  in  every  English  home 
where  he  had  been  made  welcome.  It  was  a  big 
town,  but  he  could  not  hide  himself  and  his  habits 
in  it.  The  knowledge  came  to  him  at  laSt.  For- 
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merly,  when  out  walking,  he  had  always  got  a 
smile,  or  wave  of  the  hand,  from  a  passing  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  friends  were  always  flopping  him 
to  shake  hands  and  speak  a  few  words.  Now,  all 
this  was  changed.  Every  day  he  saw  and  recog¬ 
nized  people  he  had  met,  but  somehow  they  never 
saw  him ;  they  would  pass  him  by,  looking  straight 
before  them;  and  at  la£t  Ralph  began  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  a  marked  man,  and  that  all 
those  of  his  circle  who  were  worth  knowing  had 
dropped  him. 

This  made  him  savage.  In  London,  a  young 
man  can  always  do  as  he  pleases,  and  no  person 
presumes  to  caSt  a  Stone  at  him.  What  right  had 
these  upStarts — many  of  them  only  tradesmen 
after  all,  who  would  not  have  had  him  as  a  visitor 
in  London — to  elevate  their  eyebrows  and  pass 
him  by  because  he  preferred  to  live  in  his  own 
fashion?  His  anger  made  no  difference;  the  little 
English  community  in  the  town  was  not  London, 
but  had  its  own  cuStoms,  and  had  set  up  a  Mother 
Grundy  of  its  own,  not  quite  like  the  original. 
He  had  deliberately  chosen  a  set  of  shady  people 
to  associate  with,  and  so,  with  a  few  expressions 
of  regret  for  his  weakness,  or  of  contempt  for  his 
folly,  respectable  people  resolved  to  drop  him. 

Dr.  Temple  felt  the  unhappy  change  in  his 
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young  friend  moSI  keenly;  but  when  asked  by 
his  daughters  to  do  something,  he  refused  to 
interfere.  “If  a  man  is  such  a  lunatic  as  to  refuse 
to  swim  when  he  knows  how,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him,”  he  said;  “he  mu£t  sink;  it  would  be 
only  a  wa£te  of  energy  to  throw  him  a  rope.” 

“Oh,  papa,  that  is  not  like  you!”  Lettice  had 
replied.  “You  are  always  so  kind  to  every  one; 
how  can  you  say  such  a  cruel  thing?” 

“Do  you  wish  to  know  the  philosophy  of  it, 
my  girl?”  he  returned.  “Well,  then,  take  the  case 
of  a  young  spendthrift  who  goes  to  the  dogs  as 
fa£l  as  he  can,  and  at  la6t  is  thrown  into  prison. 
His  friends  say,  'Ah,  poor  fellow!  So  good — 
nobody’s  enemy  but  his  own.  What  a  pity!  If  a 
sovereign  or  two  could  get  him  out — 9  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  His  father  only  says, 'Serves  him  right, 
the  ungrateful  young  scamp.  Not  a  penny  from 
me;  let  him  rot!’  His  father,  you  see,  has  loved 
him  and  done  much  for  him;  and  if  I  had  never 
cared  much  about  this  young  man  I  should  have 
spoken  differently.” 

“But,  papa,”  she  6till  pleaded,  “this  is  not  a 
question  of  giving  money,  but  only  kind  words, 
a  little  timely  advice  from  you — ” 

“Tush,  child!”  he  answered.  “Have  I  not  used 
words — kind,  encouraging  words,  both  spoken  and 
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written?  I  ca£t  my  pearls  before  him,  knowing 
him  to  be  no  swine,  and  yet  he  has  trampled  them 
under  foot.  Think  no  more  about  him,  Lettice.” 

And  so  their  sad  conversation  ended,  and  the 
subje6t  was  not  again  mentioned. 

One  evening  Ralph  had  a  grand  quarrel.  He 
had  won  a  considerable  sum  at  whi£t,  his  favour¬ 
ite  game,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  play  at 
loo.  In  a  very  short  time  he  lo£t  everything,  not 
only  his  winnings  of  the  evening,  but  all  the 
money  he  possessed  in  the  world.  The  largest 
winner  was  a  person  named  Saffery,  a  man  who 
had  begun  life  as  a  solicitor  in  England,  and  had 
been  struck  off  the  rolls  for  fraudulent  practices. 
This  was  known  to  his  associates,  including  Ralph, 
but  it  made  no  difference  to  them.  Ele  was  a  keen 
gambler,  and  had  resented  Ralph’s  previous  luck; 
and  now,  in  his  moment  of  triumph  he  could  not 
help  taunting  his  opponent.  Herne,  excited  by 
drink,  and  secretly  enraged  at  having  lo£t,  re¬ 
torted  with  an  allusion  to  Saffery ’s  antecedents. 
The  other  answered  with  a  blow.  Herne,  roused 
to  a  perfedf  frenzy  of  passion,  rushed  on  him,  but 
was  baulked  of  his  revenge,  being  held  back  by 
the  others  present,  while  Saffery  pocketed  his 
winnings  and  made  his  escape.  Ralph  went  home 
that  night  in  a  dire  rage,  vowing  that  he  would 
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thrash  the  scoundrelly  card-sharper  to  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  and  then — and  then  he  would 
quit  the  town  for  ever,  and  perhaps  go  away  to 
the  frontier,  and  enlist  as  a  soldier  to  fight  the 
Indians. 

Next  morning  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed,  3till 
raging  in  his  heart,  and  mentally  braying  his  ad¬ 
versary  in  a  mortar,  when  one  of  his  gambling 
friends  dropped  in  to  see  him. 

“I’ve  ju&  been  to  the  Central  Station,”  he  said, 
“and  whom  do  you  think  I  met  there?  Saffery, 
by  Jove,  off  to  the  provinces.  He  made  his  pile 
la6t  night,  and  I  fancy  he’s  rather  afraid  of  you, 
and  so  he  has  skedaddled.  Are  you  coming  round 
this  evening,  old  man?” 

“I’ll  think  about  it  when  the  time  comes,” 
replied  Herne;  and  then  his  visitor  left  him. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  dressed  himself,  and 
without  taking  any  refreshment,  he  went  down 
to  the  waterside,  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
Greets  and  the  hateful  sight  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  Keeping  on  the  sands,  he  walked  on  and 
on,  unmindful  of  the  burning  sun  overhead,  until 
the  city  was  left  far  behind,  and  finally  going 
into  the  park,  he  sat  down  under  the  willows. 
Sitting  there  alone,  on  that  hot  December  day,  his 
thoughts  were  more  bitter  than  wormwood  and 
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gall.  His  little  capital  was  all  spent  now,  and  that 
larger  capital  of  hope — that  resolute  spirit  which 
had  brought  him  so  far  from  home — and  the  nu¬ 
merous  friends  he  had  won,  all  were  lost,  thrown 
away  for  ever,  in  a  few  weeks  of  miserable  mad¬ 
ness!  Now  he  was  in  very  truth  a  Granger  in  a 
Grange  land,  crushed  to  the  earth;  and  his  only 
wish  was  to  hide  himself  away  from  the  sight  of 
his  fellow  men,  to  escape  from  that  bitter  sense  of 
defeat  and  humiliation  which  tortured  him  and 
urged  him  more  and  more  importunately  to  take 
some  desperate  irrevocable  3tep. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by;  the  carpenter  bee  6till 
hummed  its  monotonous  song;  the  sun  declined, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  trees  grew  long  behind 
him;  then  a  soft,  tempering  breeze  came  up  from 
the  river  and  whispered  in  the  foliage,  while 
he  3till  sat  there  motionless,  unable  to  form  any 
decision,  thinking  his  bitter  vain  thoughts.  Car¬ 
riages  filled  with  gaily  dressed  ladies  began  to 
drive  pa6t  more  and  more  frequently,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  party  of  riders  galloped  by;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  people;  they  passed  him  by 
like  shadows,  and  he  did  not  even  know  that  he 
had  sat  there  for  several  hours  and  that  the  fash¬ 
ionable  hour  for  driving  had  filled  the  park  with 
people. 
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At  length  a  group  of  riders  came  by,  canter¬ 
ing  over  the  ground  about  fifty  yards  from  his 
seat;  looking  at  them  in  a  dazed  unheeding  way, 
he  saw  one,  a  lady,  drop  behind  the  others,  and 
turn  her  horse  towards  him.  A  gentleman  in  the 
party  then  turned  and  joined  her,  but  after  a  few 
moments  he  left  her  alone,  and  rejoined  the  oth¬ 
ers,  while  she  slowly  came  up  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  he  sat. 

“Mr.  Herne,  will  you  come  to  me?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you/’  he  heard  her  say. 

It  was  Lettice  Temple!  He  Glared  at  her  with 
dimmed  eyes,  astonished  that  she  should  speak 
to  him  there  in  that  public  place.  Her  face  seemed 
to  him  like  the  face  of  a  goddess,  so  bright  did  it 
look  in  its  loveliness,  smiling  at  him,  yet  with  a 
great  sorrow  and  compassion  in  it.  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  for  a  few  moments  his  head  swam 
so  that  he  had  to  catch  at  the  bench  to  hold  him¬ 
self  upright,  so  long  had  he  sat  there  fasting  and 
motionless  in  the  great  heat.  But  recovering  pres¬ 
ently,  he  went  to  her. 

When  he  took  the  hand  she  offered  him,  he 
felt  it  tremble  in  his;  then  looking  up  into  her 
face,  he  noticed  that  it  had  become  deadly  pale. 

c<What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  Miss  Let¬ 
tice  ?”  he  asked. 
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‘‘Oh!  Mr.  Herne,  I  felt  brave  enough  for  any¬ 
thing  a  minute  ago,  but  now  the  fear  that  you 
will  be  angry  with  me  is  making  me  a  coward.” 

“Angry  with  you,  Miss  Lettice !”  and  he  looked 
up  with  a  very  sad  smile. 

“Mr.  Herne,”  she  said,  reassured  by  his  looks, 
and  bending  down  towards  him,  “tell  me,  have 
you  no  mother,  no  sisters — ” 

“No,  thank  God,  I  have  nobody,”  he  replied. 

“Oh!  please  don’t  say  that;  you  have  a  friend 
at  lea£t.” 

“Wendover?  Oh!  yes,  I  have  a  friend,”  and 
Ralph  here  uttered  a  little  joyless  laugh. 

“No,  no,  I  didn’t  mean  Charlie — I  didn’t  mean 
any  man,”  she  returned  quickly,  the  bright  crim¬ 
son  suffusing  her  face.  “Do  you  not  regard  me  as 
your  friend  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Herne — Ralph — let  me  call 
you  Ralph — for  my  sake  can  you  not — can  you 
not — ?”  Rut  here  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes 
and  she  ceased  speaking. 

“For  your  sake,  can  I  not  do  what?  Lettice,  I 
could  die  for  you,”  he  returned. 

“And  not  live?” 

“Yes,  and  live.  You  are  brave  to  come  and 
speak  to  me  here,  Lettice,  and — I  can’t  do  less 
than  spare  you  the  pain  of  saying  what  you  came 
to  say  to  me.  Listen  to  this,  Lettice:  if  I  promise 
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you  to  live  a  new  life  from  this  moment,  to  strive 
always  to  be  worthy  of  your  friendship,  will  you 
tru^l  me  and  have  faith  in  me  always,  even  to  the 
end,  whatever  others  may  say  or  think  of  me — 
however  poor  and  unfortunate  I  may  be?” 

“Yes,  Ralph,  I  will  believe  in  you  and  have 
faith  in  you  always — always.  Oh!  I  thank  God 
that  I  saw  you  here  to-day  and  came  to  speak  to 
you;  for  now  you  have  promised,  and  I  know, 
Ralph,  that  you  will  keep  that  word — till  you 
die.” 

And  then,  when  he  had  taken  her  hand  and 
looked  up  once  more  into  her  beautiful  face,  wet 
with  tears,  she  left  him  and  cantered  away  to 
rejoin  her  companions.  He  3tood  gazing  after  her 
until  she  was  lo£t  to  sight;  then,  leaving  the  park 
on  the  east  side,  he  retraced  his  way  to  the  city 
along  the  sands. 
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ON  THE  PIER 


JF^ALPH  walked  very  slowly  and  revolving 
many  things  in  his  mind,  so  that  he  did  not  reach 
his  apartments  until  the  bright  brief  summer  twi¬ 
light  was  changing  to  darkness;  then  when  he 
had  appeased  the  cravings  of  hunger,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  bed  and  fell  into  a  deep,  prolonged 
sleep.  Next  morning,  he  remembered,  on  waking, 
that  all  his  money  was  gone,  and  so,  with  a  few 
valuable  articles  he  possessed,  including  his  watch 
and  chain  and  a  seal  ring  left  to  him  by  his  father, 
he  set  forth  in  search  of  that  laSt  refuge  of  the  im¬ 
pecunious,  the  Monte  de  Piedad  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  was  there  accommodated  with  a  roll  of  very 
limp  and  duSty-looking  provincial  bank-notes — 
each  ioo-dollar  note  worth  juSt  16  shillings.  After 
breakfasting  cheaply  at  a  small  French  restau¬ 
rant,  he  returned  to  his  room  and  passed  the  day 
in  reading  and  putting  his  things  in  order,  not 
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yet  able  to  decide  on  his  future  course  of  a6tion. 
His  gambling  friend  of  the  day  before  called  again 
to  “look  him  up,”  but  Ralph  quickly  got  rid  of 
him.  Finally  he  dressed  with  care  and  went  to 
get  some  dinner;  and  afterwards,  taking  his  pipe 
and  a  book,  trolled  on  to  the  pier,  where  it  was 
always  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  evening. 

All  day  long  he  had  felt  a  strange  and  novel 
sensation  in  his  heart,  a  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  adling  with  unspeakable  folly,  so  that 
the  pa£t  three  months  now  appeared  to  him  like 
a  repulsive  dream;  and  yet  he  was  almost  glad 
that  he  had  so  a<5ted,  so  inexpressibly  sweet  was 
the  remembrance  of  the  tears  shed  for  him,  and  of 
the  words  of  sympathy  and  tru&  spoken  to  him 
by  the  girl  he  loved  so  ardently.  He  knew  that 
she  could  not  be  his;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  to  mo£t  men  an  offer  of  friendship  from 
the  person  they  wish  to  marry  seems  like  the 
veriest  mockery.  But  to  Ralph  it  was  not  so;  her 
friendship  was  to  him  now  the  mo£t  precious 
thing  in  the  world,  and  the  thought  of  it  filled  his 
heart  with  a  wonderful  happiness. 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  and  opened 
his  book,  but  he  read  little,  for  his  thoughts  were 
6till  away  in  the  park,  and  before  his  mind's  eye 
£till  came  the  image  of  Lettice  bending  down  to 
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speak  those  brave,  sweet  words  that  had  saved 
him. 

Presently  he  saw  Frank  Barry,  a  young  fellow 
he  knew,  or  rather  whom  he  had  known  in  better 
days,  come  walking  by.  Barry  ca6t  down  his  eyes, 
and  was  passing  on  without  a  sign  of  recognition; 
then  he  gave  a  sidelong  glance  at  Ralph,  and 
finally,  altering  his  mind,  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him. 

“You've  been  out  of  town,  I  suppose — haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age,"  said  Barry,  speaking  in  a 
somewhat  nervous,  uncomfortable  way. 

“I  fancy  you  have,  though,"  returned  Ralph. 
“At  all  events,  I've  seen  you  about  several  times 
lately." 

“Have  you?"  said  the  other.  “I'm  an  awful 
duffer  for  passing  people  without  knowing  them. 
Sort  of  absent-mindedness,  I  suppose." 

Ralph  laughed.  “The  fa6t  is,"  he  answered, 
“I've  been  making  an  ass  of  myself  for  some  time 
pa£t — sowing  my  wild  oats,  or  something.  But 
you  needn't  be  afraid  to  give  me  a  nod  now, 
Barry.  I'm  in  my  right  mind  again,  and  if  in  the 
future  you  ever  see  me  in  any  other  mind,  you 
may  safely  say  that  miracles  have  not  ceased." 

Barry  could  only  look  at  him;  he  was  not  a 
ready  or  fluent  speaker,  and  did  not  know  what 
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to  say  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Then  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  let  the  wind  blow  on  his  forehead, 
which  was  exceedingly  white,  and  contracted 
Ctrangely  with  his  very  brown  face — brown  as  a 
berry,  his  punning  friends  were  always  telling 
him.  At  laCt  he  found  his  speech  and  began  in  a 
hesitating  way,  “I  say,  Herne,  if  you  know  what 
an  awful  fix  we’re  in  juCt  now;  and  what  we’re 
to  do  to  get  out  of  it  I  don’t  know.  You  didn’t 
mean,  I  suppose,  when  you  said  all  that,  that 
you  wouldn’t  mind  juCt  playing  once  for  us  as  an 
awful  favour?  Dowling’s  got  his  leg  broken  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse — bother  him!  though  I  pity 
him  very  much,  and  all  that,  of  course;  but  he 
might  have  taken  more  care  of  himself  all  the 
same.  And  now  we  haven’t  a  decent  bowler;  and 
you  know,  Herne,  what  you  did  for  us  before; 
and  if  you’re  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  wonder  whether  you’d  mind, 
ju&  for  once,  as  an  awful  favour,  to  help  us  out  of 
this — this — ” 

“Confound  it,  Barry,  what  a  long  time  you  are 
beating  about  the  bush!”  exclaimed  Ralph  with 
a  laugh.  “If  you  really  wish  me  to  play  in  the 
park  next  week,  and  the  other  fellows  are  agree¬ 
able,  I’ll  do  it  gladly.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it!”  ejaculated  Barry,  jump- 
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ing  up  from  his  seat  and  seizing  both  of  Ralph’s 
hands,  to  the  astonishment  of  two  dignified  old 
native  gentlemen  who  had  ju£t  sat  down  be¬ 
side  them.  “By  Jove,  old  fellow,  you  are  in  your 
right  mind  now!  Do  you  mind  my  leaving  you 
at  once?  It  seems  awfully  ungrateful,  I  know,  but 
I  mu6t  telegraph  to  the  other  fellows,  as  it’s  too 
late  to  catch  them  in  town  now.  Won’t  we  give 
the  other  side  a  licking  next  week!  They  thought 
they’d  have  it  all  their  own  way,  as  old  Dowling 
was  out  of  it.  Good-by,  Herne;  a  million  thanks 
for  your  goodness.” 

And  then,  after  nearly  crushing  Ralph’s  fingers, 
the  enthusiastic  cricketer  rushed  back  to  the  city. 

Left  alone  again,  Ralph  turned  to  his  book; 
but  the  pier  was  now  thronged  with  weary  city 
people  coming  out  to  inhale  the  fresh  river  breeze, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  notice  an  acquaintance  here 
and  there  in  the  crowd.  These  all  passed  him  by; 
but  presently  two  young  fellows  came  along  who 
had  ju6t  met  Barry  wildly  tearing  along  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  he  had  flopped  to  inform 
them,  in  a  few  scarcely  coherent  sentences,  that 
Herne,  the  champion  bowler,  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  was  going  to  play  in  the  B.  A.  eleven 
the  following  week. 

These  two  now  came  up  to  Ralph  to  renew 
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their  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he  was  very 
glad  to  have  them  there  to  talk  to.  Since  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  that  great  cloud  from  his  life  the  Grange 
gladness  that  had  come  to  him  exhilarated  his 
fancy  like  wine.  His  thoughts  flew  away  from  the 
dull  volume  before  him,  and  he  experienced  the 
inspiration  which  comes  on  occasions  to  the  gifted 
talker  as  well  as  to  the  poet.  His  friends  were 
soon  under  the  spell  of  his  bright  fancy  and  fluent 
speech,  and  those  three  seemed  to  be  having  such 
a  pleasant  time  together  that,  by  and  by,  others 
joined  them.  They  had  walked  on  unnoticing  a 
short  time  ago,  but  now,  seeing  their  friends  freely 
conversing  and  merrily  laughing  with  him,  they 
remembered  how  much  they  had  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  Herne’s  amusing  prattle,  and  laid  aside 
their  scruples.  Before  that  little  conclave  on  the 
pier  broke  up,  the  short  twilight  had  changed  to 
darkness,  the  Stars  were  out,  and  the  thousand 
lamps  of  the  city  were  shining  over  the  water, 
while  domes  and  spires  and  roofs  were  painted 
in  black  silhouette  against  the  bright,  amber- 
coloured  western  sky. 

When  they  had,  at  length,  all  left  him,  not  how¬ 
ever  before  some  of  his  newly  recovered  friends 
had  tried  to  take  him  away  with  them,  Ralph, 
renting  his  arms  on  the  balustrade,  looked  out 
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northwards  over  the  water.  His  eyes  wandered 
along  the  shore,  with  its  dark  cliff  overgrown  with 
trees,  until  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  rented. 
There,  hard  by  that  bend  in  the  heavy  line  of 
foliage,  was  the  spot  where  Lettice,  riding  in  the 
park,  had  found  him,  and  in  full  sight  of  all  those 
fashionable  people  driving  pa6f,  had  talked  with 
him — a  lo£t,  miserable  wretch,  abandoned  by  all 
men. “Ah,  sweet  saviour !  ”  he  murmured, “already 
your  magic  has  begun  to  work !  I  am  poor,  very 
poor  now,  alone  in  this  strange  land,  and  unable 
even  to  sit  down  to  a  game  of  cards  in  the  hope 
of  winning  a  meal;  but  never,  never  will  that 
sacred  promise  be  broken,  Lettice.  Never,  never 
will  the  sweet  image  of  your  tearful  face  in  the 
park  fade  out  of  my  mind — till  I  die ,  till  I  die.” 
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JLHE  cricket  match,  at  which  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance,  resulted,  as  Barry  had  prophe¬ 
sied,  in  a  great  victory  for  his  side.  AgainSt  Wend- 
over’s  batting  and  Herne’s  miraculous  bowling, 
no  country  eleven  Stood  a  chance.  Wendover  re¬ 
ceived  great  applause,  but  the  ovation  given  to 
Herne  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game  expressed 
something  more  than  the  mere  pleasure  the  spec¬ 
tators  had  taken  in  seeing  his  excellent  play. 
Several  carriages  of  natives  had  drawn  up  near 
the  field,  and  the  game  was  watched  by  the  oc¬ 
cupants  with  some  interest,  although  to  this  day 
cricket  is  a  profound  mystery  to  the  Spanish- 
American  mind.  What  moSt  puzzled  these  im¬ 
partial  lookers-on  was  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  Herne  on  all  sides  on  that  Saturday 
afternoon.  His  firSt  appearance  had  caused  a 
good  deal  of  surprise,  and  was  much  commented 
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on  by  those  who  knew  him.  “Didn't  they  say  that 
young  Herne  had  gone  to  the  bad  altogether?" 
was  asked  on  all  sides;  but  when  playing  began  it 
was  soon  seen  that  he  was  clothed  in  flannels 
and  in  his  right  mind  once  more;  and  on  this  try¬ 
ing  occasion  he  certainly  showed  no  falling  off  in 
his  play. 

Wendover,  who  had  seen  him  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  his  degenerate  days,  could  not  contain  his 
astonishment  at  the  sudden  wonderful  change  he 
noticed  in  him.  This  was  not  the  reckless,  cynical 
and  somewhat  disreputable-looking  Herne  of  the 
paSt  few  weeks,  whose  decline  he  had  lamented; 
but  the  bright,  hopeful,  healthy-souled  friend  of 
six  months  ago.  Wondering  at  it,  he  tried  to  get 
Ralph  to  go  with  him  to  see  some  of  their  friends 
who  were  on  the  field,  thinking  perhaps  to  assist 
in  his  efforts  to  recover  his  loSt  ground.  But 
Ralph  had  seen  the  Miss  Temples  among  the 
groups  of  gaily  dressed  ladies  there,  and  much  as 
he  wished  to  speak  to  Lettice,  he  remembered 
that  he  was  here  only  to  play  cricket,  that  he  was 
out  of  society  now,  and  had  done  nothing  yet  to 
wipe  out  the  miserable  paSt;  also  that  Wend- 
over’s  jealous  eyes  would  be  on  them  during  the 
interview,  and  he  shrank  from  the  meeting.  Hun¬ 
gering  Still  for  a  sight  of  those  sweet  eyes  that 
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had  watched  him  for  half  the  day  with  such  keen 
interest,  such  glad  hope  in  them,  he  left  the  park 
and  went  back  with  some  of  the  other  players  to 
the  city. 

Next  morning  Wendover  met  him  on  the  £teps 
of  the  English  Church  as  they  came  out,  and, 
taking  his  arm,  walked  home  with  him. 

“I  say,  Herne,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 
he  asked.  “Fight  on  for  another  year  in  the  town, 
I  suppose,  and  then  go  up  again?” 

“No;  I’m  afraid  the  assistant  business  is  played 
out — here  at  any  rate,  since  old  Conabree  has 
turned  against  me.  I  have  no  money  to  live  on  in 
town,  so  I  mu£fc  ju£t  go  away  to  the  country — a 
good  way  out,  where  one  doesn't  pay  for  food.  I 
mu£t  rough  it  for  a  year,  at  leaSl,  I  suppose,  and 
then  come  back  to  town,  wearing  a  poncho  and 
cowhide  boots,  to  have  another  try.” 

“I  have  something  better  than  that  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  you,”  said  Wendover.  “I  am  ju£t  arrang¬ 
ing  to  go  for  a  six  weeks'  trip  up  the  country  to 
Fraile  Muerto — a  nice  little  place.  Fve  been  cor¬ 
responding  with  some  of  the  English  fellows  I 
know  there,  and  they  all  say  that  there's  a  splen¬ 
did  opening  for  a  young  dodlor — ” 

“Who  isn't  allowed  to  pradlice,”  laughed  Herne. 

“Who  is  allowed  to  practice.  Your  London 
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diploma  will  be  good  there,  for  it's  in  another 
province,  where  they  have  different  laws,  and 
are  not  quite  so  grand  and  exclusive  and — and 
exigent  as  these  Buenos  Ayres  fellows.  Make  up 
your  mind,  Herne,  and  we'll  go  together.  A  friend 
of  mine  will  house  you  for  a  time,  until  you  £tart 
a  house  of  your  own." 

“I  shall  be  a  poor  dodlor  to  begin,"  said  Ralph 
ruefully. 

“Your  poverty  will  vanish  like  smoke  when 
you  have  been  there  a  month.  The  natives  have 
all  got  something  the  matter  with  them,  and  they 
will  go  any  distance  to  get  an  English  dodtor,  and 
you  can  charge  them  judh  what  you  like.  I  believe 
the  be£t  dodge  is  to  tell  your  patient  to  pay  ju£l 
what  he  likes,  and  then  he  gives  you  ten  times  as 
much  as  your  fee." 

“I  suppose  that  all  I  have  to  do,"  said  Ralph, 
“is  to  hoi£t  a  big  red  flag  with  'English  Dodtor' 
written  on  it,  and  at  once  all  the  inhabitants  will 
mount  their  horses  and  come  galloping  in,  with 
saddle-bags  full  of  silver  dollars,  to  pay  for  saline 
draughts  or  for  having  their  bullets  extracted." 

“Quite  so — that's  judt  what  will  happen,"  said 
Wendover  with  an  amused  laugh. 

But  even  allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration  on 
his  friend's  part,  the  opening  seemed  to  Herne  a 
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fairly  good  one,  and  eventually  he  agreed  to  go 
to  Fraile  Muerto.  The  day  of  their  departure  was 
fixed,  and  it  was  arranged  to  go  by  rail  to  a  small 
port  some  miles  up  the  river,  thence  by  Steamer 
to  the  town  of  Rosario,  after  which  they  would 
again  proceed  by  the  Central  Argentine  Railway 
to  their  declination. 

The  day  on  which  they  were  to  leave  arrived, 
and  early  in  the  morning  the  two  friends  break¬ 
fasted  at  Wendover’s  rooms.  Their  luggage  had 
already  been  sent  to  the  Central  Station,  where 
they  were  to  take  their  train,  and  having  Still  an 
hour  to  spare  after  breakfaSt,  they  lit  their  cigars 
and  settled  down  to  read  the  morning  papers. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  shouted  Wendover.  “Oh!  I  say, 
Herne,  here’s  an  awfully  good  thing  in  the  police 
news.  JuSt  let  me  tell  it  to  you.  A  young  French 
naval  officer,  on  shore  yesterday,  on  the  loose, 
passed  an  old  fat  padre  on  the  Street  and  snatched 
off  his  shovel  hat  and  put  it  on  his  own  head.  A 
crowd  of  about  a  thousand  people  collected  round 
him,  some  trying  to  capture  the  hat,  others  cheer¬ 
ing  the  officer — moSt  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  read ! 
At  laSt  the  policemen — about  fifteen  of  them,  the 
paper  says — but  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  ain’t  listen¬ 
ing.  What  the  dickens  is  the  matter,  Herne,  that 
you  sit  there  Staring  like  a  ghost?” 
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“This  is  the  matter,”  said  the  other,  starting 
to  his  feet,  Still  holding  the  paper.  “I  can’t  go 
with  you.  Yellow  fever  has  broken  out;  there  is  a 
circumstantial  report  of  an  undoubted  case  in  the 
paper,  and  here  in  Buenos  Ayres  I  muSt  remain.” 

“  Y ellow  fever — nonsense !  What  do  you  mean  ?” 
He  took  his  friend’s  paper  and  glanced  at  it. 
“Bosh!”  he  exclaimed.  “They  always  get  up  a 
scare  every  time  the  fruit  season  comes  round. 
Some  wretched  old  woman  has  the  Stomach-ache, 
and  that’s  quite  enough  for  the  papers  to  get  up 
a  sensation  about.  Don’t  you  know,  Herne,  that 
there  arejuSt  twenty-seven  daily  papers  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  they  can  only  exist  by  keeping  the 
people  half  crazy  with  excitement  about  some¬ 
thing  or  other  ?  I  suppose  no  one  spends  less  than 
about  a  shilling  a  day  in  English  money  for  papers, 
and  that’s  how  they  are  kept  going!” 

Herne  laughed.  “I  dare  say  you  are  right  about 
the  papers,”  he  replied.  “But  I  have  Studied  the 
subject  of  yellow  fever  a  great  deal,  and  you 
muSt  let  me  know  a  little  about  it.  Here  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  report  drawn  up  and  signed  by  three  of  the 
firSt  physicians  in  Buenos  Ayres,  of  an  undoubted 
case  of  yellow  fever.  The  person  who  took  it  was 
in  perfect  health,  yet  he  died  in  about  twelve 
hours.  You  muSt  go  alone,  Wendover,  for  out 
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of  Buenos  Ayres  I  do  not  move  one  Step.” 

“You  medical  fellows  remind  me  of  that 
what-d'ye-call-it  in  mythology,  or  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  something,  that  was  always  sniffing 
at  death  as  if  it  smelt  like  violets,”  replied  the 
other  with  a  laugh.  “Or  perhaps  I’m  thinking  of 
Scripture,  where  it  speaks  about  the  vultures 
coming  together  where  the  carcase  is.” 

“I’m  sure  I  can't  guess  what  you  are  thinking 
of,  for  you  certainly  seem  to  have  got  somewhat 
mixed,”  replied  Herne.  “But  you  might  be  a  little 
more  polite,  and  call  us  eagles.  If  you  ever  happen 
to  be  doubled  up  with  the  yellow  fever,  old  man, 
you  will  be  glad  to  get  as  many  vultures,  as  you 
call  them,  about  you  as  you  can  muster.” 

“But  you  are  not  in  earnest, Herne?  You  really 
don't  mean  to  say  that  at  the  very  laSt  moment, 
when  everything  has  been  arranged,  you  are 
going  to  back  out  of  this  journey?” 

“That  is  precisely  what  I  do  mean,  Wendover. 
It  takes  you  an  unconscionable  time  to  under¬ 
stand  a  very  simple  thing.” 

“Then  I  suppose  you  do  mean  it,”  said  the 
other,  losing  his  temper,  “and  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  think  you  are  treating  me  very  shabbily.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  at  all,”  returned  Ralph, 
quietly.  “In  a  case  like  this  I  don't  think  your 
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personal  wishes  ought  to  weigh  one  grain  of  du& 
in  the  balance." 

“They  don't  weigh  that  to  you,  Herne,  I  know." 

“Confound  it,  Wendover,  what  would  you  have 
me  do — run  away  to  Fraile  Muerto  with  you 
when  yellow  fever  has  ju£t  broken  out  here?" 

“Yes;  that's  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
As  for  yellow  fever,  that's  all  rot  and  nonsense; 
the  same  old  cry  is  raised  every  summer." 

“Call  it  rot  and  nonsense,  if  you  like;  once  for 
all  I  tell  you  plainly  that  here  I  stay,  and  wild 
horses  could  not  draw  me  out  of  town." 

“Then,"  said  Wendover,  angrily,  “there's  an 
end  of  the  discussion.  I've  arranged  to  go,  and  I 
musd  go  alone;  and  a  pretty  fool  I'll  look  to  the 
people  I've  written  to,  and  who  are  prepared  to 
receive  you.  The  yellow  fever  is  a  very  nice 
excuse,  and  has  ju£t  come  in  the  nick  of  time; 
but  I  dare  say  I  can  guess  pretty  well  what  your 
motive  for  staying  is." 

“Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  your  mean¬ 
ing?"  said  Ralph,  turning  white  with  the  anger 
he  was  trying  to  keep  down. 

“No,  I  shall  not;  the  subject  is  finished  with," 
said  Wendover,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair 
and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets. 

“That's  a  cowardly  line  to  take,"  said  Ralph. 
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Wendover  rose  again  to  his  feet.  “I  am  not  a 
coward,  Herne,  and  I  shall  not  suffer  you  or  any 
other  man  to  call  me  one.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  plenty  of 
physical  power,  Wendover;  but  that  is  not  every¬ 
thing;  and  if  you  are  afraid  to  explain  the  insin¬ 
uations  you  made  ju£t  now,  I  shall  3till  consider 
you  a  coward.” 

“If  you  look  at  it  in  that  way,  I  shall  explain,” 
said  Wendover,  with  an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
“I  meant  that  I  believe  the  yellow  fever  is  a  mere 
pretext,  and  that  your  real  motive  is  Lettice  Tem¬ 
ple.  You  think  you  will  £tand  a  better  chance 
with  her  when  I  am  out  of  the  way.” 

“How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing?”  exclaimed 
Heme,  “when  I  told  you  that  I  have  no  hope, 
that  I  have  resigned  all  hopes  of  winning  her,  and 
when  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  not 
been  to  the  Temples’  since  the  picnic,  months 
ago? 

“If  I  hadn’t  some  grounds  for  saying  it,  you 
wouldn’t  fly  into  such  a  rage  about  it.” 

“Grounds  for  saying  it !  Look  here,  Wendover, 
if  you  are  going  to  talk  to  me  in  that  strain,  our 
friendship  will  quickly  come  to  an  end  for  ever.” 

“Let  it  come  to  an  end  then!  The  sooner  the 
better.  A  friend  one  can’t  tru£t  is  worse  than  no 
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friend.  You  have  not  been  to  her  house,  I  know, 
but  you  were  seen  talking  to  her  at  the  Palermo 
the  week  before  the  cricket  match.” 

“Oh,  then  that  casual  meeting  in  the  park 
aroused  your  jealous  suspicions,”  said  Ralph, 
bitterly.  “This  was  then  your  motive  in  trying 
so  anxiously  to  drag  me  away  with  you.  You 
were  afraid  of  leaving  me  here.” 

“No,  I  am  not  afraid,”  retorted  the  other, 
£tung  to  the  quick.  “Afraid  of  a  fellow  who  has 
disgraced  himself  as  you  have  done,  and  made 
himself  the  talk  of  Buenos  Ayres?  No,  Herne; 
6tay  where  you  are,  and  do  your  level  be£t;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you.” 

Ralph  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  clenched  fi^ls; 
but  instantly,  even  when  he  was  about  to  repay 
the  la6t  insult  with  a  blow,  he  remembered  Let- 
tice,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  her,  and 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  quitted  the  room  without 
a  word  and  left  the  house. 
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JLRUE  to  his  word,  Wendover  went  away  on 
his  journey  alone,  with  anger  in  his  heart,  and 
the  la£t  person  he  saw  at  the  Central  Station, 
when  he  had  settled  himself  in  his  carriage,  was 
Herne,  no  longer  his  friend,  claiming  his  luggage 
on  the  platform.  During  the  next  few  days  the 
newspapers  raised  a  tremendous  outcry  against 
the  local  authorities  for  having  allowed  yellow 
fever  to  get  into  the  town,  and  suggested  innu¬ 
merable  preventive  measures.  But  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  “watch  dogs  of  civilization’’  began  to 
bark  too  late,  although  their  barking  made  a  great 
Ctir  and  commotion.  The  municipality  and  police 
developed  a  sudden  extraordinary  activity.  In 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  town  there  were  house- 
to-house  visits  of  inspection;  streets  were  swept 
at  daybreak  every  morning,  and  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  order  for  all  houses  to  be  white-washed  on 
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the  outside ;  and  so  extremely  alert  were  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  public  health,  that  if  a  cabbage  &alk  or 
a  potato  dropped  from  a  passing  greengrocer's 
cart  the  unlucky  driver  was  immediately  haled 
before  a  magistrate  and  fined  twenty  dollars  or 
sent  to  gaol  for  the  new  crime  of  “disseminating 
the  elements  of  pestilence  in  the  public  Streets." 
These  precautionary  measures  proved  of  no  avail; 
every  morning  and  evening  the  twenty-seven  daily 
papers  which  Buenos  Ayres  boaSted  at  that  date 
contained  full  and  graphic  reports  of  fresh  fatal 
cases,  and  a  wild  attempt  made  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  hush  the  matter  up,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
panic,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  cry  that  yellow 
fever  was  in  the  city  was  too  loud  and  persistent 
to  be  disregarded ;  the  idle  pleasure-seekers  quickly 
took  flight.  The  wealthy  and  well-to-do  followed; 
departing  trains  were  crowded,  family  carriages, 
vans  and  carts  of  all  descriptions,  laden  with 
families  carrying  furniture  with  them,  were  seen 
pouring  out  of  town  in  all  directions. 

Through  all  these  days  of  hurry,  fear  and  in¬ 
tense  excitement,  Ralph  had  not  been  idle.  He 
was  once  more  anxiously  considering  ways  and 
means,  for  the  money  he  had  raised  at  the  Monte 
de  Piedad  was  faSl  diminishing.  His  wardrobe, 
however,  was  an  extensive  one,  and  he  also  had 
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a  great  many  books  and  some  valuable  surgical 
instruments,  besides  numerous  little  souvenirs 
which  were  worth  something.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  only  the  necessary  clothing  and  half-a- 
dozen  volumes,  he  quickly  disposed  of  these  pos¬ 
sessions,  realizing  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
silver  dollars.  He  then  migrated  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  town  with  his  remaining  portmanteau, 
and  in  one  of  the  moSt  crowded  and  unwholesome 
Streets  he  succeeded  in  hiring  a  small,  empty  room 
on  a  firSt  floor.  At  the  coSt  of  about  five  to  six  shil¬ 
lings  he  provided  himself  with  a  second-hand  can¬ 
vas  cot,  a  Straw  pallet,  and  a  rush-bottom  chair; 
that,  he  thought,  was  all  jthe  furniture  he  required. 

When  he  had  driven  nails  into  the  discoloured 
walls  to  hang  his  few  garments  on,  he  sat  down 
to  survey  his  den,  and  pronounced  it  comfortable 
enough,  although  he  could  not  agree  with  his 
landlady  that  her  house  was  a  'palacio .  Presently 
he  got  out  a  work  on  yellow  fever,  his  favourite 
subjedt  of  Study  now,  lit  his  pipe,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  cot  to  read.  Before  very  long  he  Started 
up  again.  “By  Jove,  what  a  brilliant  idea!  Til 
have  my  revenge  on  that  confounded-  Medical 
Department.  I’ll  write  to  the  president  and  give 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind;  for  I  don’t  suppose  that 
I  shall  ever  go  up  to  be  examined  again,  so  it 
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doesn't  matter  how  much  I  offend  their  dignities." 

He  was  soon  engaged  inditing  his  letter,  ran¬ 
sacking  his  brains  for  terms  that  would  convey 
the  3ling  of  a  ju£t  indignation,  with  perhaps 
something  of  scorn,  yet  not  too  strong;  for  he  half 
thought  that  a  full  and  free  expression  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  matter  might  have  the  undesirable 
effect  of  landing  him  in  a  police  cell. 

“Sir  President,"  ran  Herne's  extraordinary 
epistle,  “I  have  now  been  in  this  city  sixteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  have  exhausted  all 
the  funds  I  brought  with  me  from  England. 
When  I  presented  myself  at  the  Department  of 
which  you  are  the  head,  four  months  ago,  my 
London  diplomas  were  ignored,  and  my  exami¬ 
nation  proved  that  the  professional  knowledge  I 
possess,  which  would  have  entitled  me  to  practice 
the  healing  art  in  almost  any  other  civilized  city 
on  the  globe,  was  not  sufficient  for  Buenos  Ayres. 
You,  sir,  closed  the  door  against  me,  and  I  mu& 
for  the  present  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  bettering 
my  own  fortunes;  but,  happily,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  prevent  me  from  using  my  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  to  inform  you 
of  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  propose  doing, 
that  I  write  this  letter. 

“Yellow  fever  has  broken  out  in  this  city;  and 
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the  cry  has  already  been  raised  that  many  men 
on  whom  your  Department  has  conferred  the 
title  of  Dodtor  of  Medicine,  and  who  have  en¬ 
riched  themselves  in  times  that  were  free  from 
danger,  are  now  deserting  Buenos  Ayres  in  its 
hour  of  need.  This  epidemic,  sir,  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  following  the  profession  to  which 
I  have  dedicated  my  life;  although  I  am  now 
compelled  to  practice  it  without  benefit  to  my¬ 
self.  In  pursuit  of  my  objedt  I  have  settled  in  this 
poor  and  overcrowded  locality,  where,  I  confi¬ 
dently  believe,  the  epidemic  will  speedily  assume 
its  worSt  aspedt.  I  have  engaged  a  single  unfur¬ 
nished  room  to  live  in,  and  have  sold  my  books, 
instruments  and  other  possessions  to  provide  my¬ 
self  with  means  to  purchase  bread  for  myself,  and 
drugs  for  my  patients.  It  is  unlawful  for  me  to 
call  myself  a  dodtor,  or  receive  a  fee,  but  I  shall 
industriously  go  from  house  to  house  in  this  poor 
neighbourhood,  to  inform  the  people  that  I  am 
ready  to  attend  to  them  gratis,  also  to  supply 
them  with  drugs,  as  far  as  my  means  allow,  and  to 
any  one  who  may  question  my  capacity  and  right 
to  do  these  things,  I  shall  exhibit  my  London 
diploma  to  prove  to  them  that  I  am  no  impoStor.” 

With  the  usual  formal  compliments,  he  signed 
his  letter, “Rodolpho  Herne,  L.  R.  C. P.,  London.” 
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Three  days  later  he  was  lying,  pipe  in  mouth, 
on  his  canvas  cot,  with  his  book  on  yellow  fever 
open  before  him,  propped  against  his  drawn-up 
knees,  when  he  heard  a  loud  voice  in  the  hall  be¬ 
low  asking  for  “el  D  oft  or  Herne”  Ralph  jumped 
up,  surprised  and  a  little  alarmed,  and  went  to 
the  door  to  listen. 

“No,  no,  Senora,"  the  visitor  was  saying  in  a 
loud  voice  to  the  landlady,  “I  can't  allow  you  to 
have  it;  I  mu§t  see  el  doctor  himself  and  deliver 
this  document  into  his  own  proper  hands." 

Ralph  ran  down  to  the  passage  and  there  found 
a  majestic  looking  personage  in  a  black  suit  with 
brass  buttons,  holding  a  large  envelope  in  his 
hand.  When  he  had  been  told  that  the  young  man 
standing  before  him  was  el  dottor ,  he  delivered 
the  paper  with  a  flourish  and  took  his  departure. 

It  was  from  the  Medical  Department  and  ad¬ 
dressed  “A1  Senor  Dodlor  Herne."  With  palpitat¬ 
ing  heart,  Ralph  tore  open  the  cover,  and  there — 
more  beautiful  than  rubies  and  diamonds  to  his 
sight — was  the  coveted  diploma,  with  all  its 
bright  seals  and  wonderful  signatures ! 

“At  la£t!  At  la£t!"  he  exclaimed,  rapturously 
kissing  the  document,  and  pacing  excitedly  about 
his  room.  But  £tay — a  letter!  What  had  the 
glorious  head  of  the  Medical  Department,  that 
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thus  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  to  say  ?  The 
letter  was  from  the  Secretary,  and  commenced 
by  mildly  censuring  the  tone  of  Ralph's  epi&le. 
It  then  went  on  to  say  that  his  failure  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  an  imperfect  mastery  over  the 
language  of  the  country,  but  that,  in  the  present 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  matter  would  be 
overlooked,  and  the  diploma  given  to  him.  As 
for  drugs,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
purchase  any,  as  he  would  receive  a  sufficient 
supply  from  the  municipality,  and  he  might  also 
count  on  receiving  pecuniary  aid  from  the  local 
authorities  in  his  good  work.  His  gentle  and 
courteous  correspondent  concluded  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  escape  infection,  and  that  his 
courage  and  philanthropy  would  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

After  reading  this  letter — so  kind  a  letter  in 
answer  to  one  so  bitter — he  felt  that  he  could 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Medical  Department, 
so  overjoyed  was  he  at  this  realization  of  the  long- 
deferred  wish  of  his  heart. 

“Dr.  Herne,  Dr.  Ralph  Herne!"  he  repeated  a 
dozen  times.  “£/ dottor — el  Senor  Do6tor  Rodolfo 
Heme — oh,  glorious !  Here  a  fellow  advances  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  and  in  slow  old  England  I 
might  have  hung  out  my  sign  in  Harley  Street, 
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and  died  of  old  age  a  miserable  Mister  Herne. 
Miller!  Miller!  how  I  despise  you!  Begone  for 
ever,  wretched  meaningless  title !  Make  way  for 
your  betters!  Ah,  if  you  could  only  take  a  cor¬ 
poreal  form  so  that  I  might  kick  you  downstairs ! 
Welcome,  moSt  noble,  grave  and  reverend  title  of 
doctor;  and  let  all  men  henceforth  and  for  ever 
address  me  as  DoCtor  Herne !” 

Ralph  was  certainly  not  conducting  himself 
with  a  dignity  suitable  to  the  occasion;  but  he 
was  a  very  young  man,  albeit  a  doCtor;  and  now, 
seeing  that  iron  barrier  which  had  been  set  up 
before  him  months  ago  suddenly  swept  away, 
and  a  glorious  prospeCt  of  work  and  achieve¬ 
ments  opening  before  him,  he  could  not  contain 
his  overflowing  joy. 

In  order  to  soothe  his  tremendous  excitement 
he  lit  his  pipe;  then,  seeing  his  dumbbells  lying  on 
the  floor — he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell  them 
— he  snatched  them  up  and  began  swinging  them 
violently  about,  and  was  presently  half  choked 
with  the  smoke. 

“I  can’t  3tand  this — I  mud  go  and  tell  some¬ 
body,”  he  said,  putting  on  his  hat  and  rushing 
out  of  the  house.  “Let  me  find  some  one  who  will 
crush  my  fingers  with  a  powerful  grip  and  drag 
my  arm  out  of  its  socket.  Frank  Barry — the  very 
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man  I  want,”  and  off  he  went  in  search  of  his 
warm-hearted  friend. 

But  alas!  Frank  was  far  away  in  the  country 
on  some  frolic,  making  himself  browner  than 
ever.  Then  Herne  thought  he  would  go  and  tell 
Dr.  Temple  of  his  great  good  fortune;  for  then 
Lettice  would  hear  of  it,  and  she  would  know 
that  he  was  keeping  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
her.  When  he  reached  Calle  de  Marte  he  began 
to  walk  slowly,  then  slower  6till,  until  his  walk  de¬ 
generated  into  a  crawl,  and  at  la£t  he  flopped. 

“No,  I  can’t  go,”  he  said.  “If  that  thick-headed 
Wendover  wasn’t  so  much  in  my  mind  I  could 
fly  there,  as  to  my  own  home,  and  tell  them  and 
listen  gladly  to  their  congratulations.  No,  I  mu£t 
3tay  away  £till.”  And  so,  with  a  grave  face  and  a 
quieter  tread,  he  walked  homeward  again  through 
the  long,  straight,  narrow  Greets,  where  there 
was  no  shade  from  the  intolerable  noonday  sun, 
and  no  shelter  from  the  fiery  north  wind  that 
blurred  the  hard,  straight  outlines  of  the  white 
houses  with  clouds  of  yellow  du£t. 

Noticing  an  ironmonger’s  shop,  he  Pepped  in 
and  ordered  a  brass  plate  with  his  name — Dr. 
Heme — engraved  on  it.  And  on  that  day  he  also 
ordered  a  red  lamp  to  be  placed  above  the  front 
door;  and  when  lamp  and  plate  were  both  up,  he 
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went  out  into  the  middle  of  the  squalid  street  and 
Ctood  gazing  at  them,  feeling  so  proud  and  happy 
that  he  failed  to  notice  a  dozen  ragged  urchins 
collecting  round  him. 
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CHAPTER  X  A  PESTILENCE- 
STRICKEN  CITY 


When  Ralph  firSt  aStonished  the  dwellers 
in  that  grimy  Street  by  exhibiting  a  bright  brass 
plate  on  the  greasy,  paintless  front  door,  and  a 
ruby-coloured  lamp  above  it,  not  one  case  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  had  yet  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  better  districts,  situated  in  the  northern  and 
weStern  parts  of  the  city,  had  been  firSt  invaded. 
Very  soon,  however,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  made 
no  mistaken  forecast.  The  poor  and  overcrowded 
quarter  did  not  enjoy  its  immunity  long;  and 
when  the  pestilence  gradually  spread  itself,  like 
leprous  spots  on  the  skin  of  its  victim,  until  the 
whole  city  was  covered,  here  it  assumed  its  moSt 
malignant  charadter,  as  if  the  King  of  Terrors 
had  finally  eledted  to  set  up  his  throne  at  that 
spot.  The  locality  leaped  into  fame  at  once;  all 
those  who  were  afraid  of  losing  their  lives  avoided 
it  as  they  would  have  avoided  going  down  into 
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a  valley  filled  with  poisonous  gases;  while  oth¬ 
ers,  chiefly  young  men  of  good  birth  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  newly  formed  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission,  and  who  from  the  firSt  out¬ 
break  of  the  epidemic  had  begun  to  display  a 
sublime  courage  and  devotion  in  aiding  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  flocked  thither,  juSt  as  soldiers  in  aCtion 
fly  to  the  point  where  the  battle  rages  hotted. 

As  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  epidemic, 
they  might,  to  use  a  very  old  simile,  juSt  as  well 
have  attempted  to  dam  the  Nile  with  bulrushes. 
People  dropped  down,  writhed  for  a  few  hours  in 
unspeakable  agonies,  then  died,  and  no  power 
could  save  them  from  dying.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  had  perhaps  never  been  known;  for  it 
seemed  that  no  pestilence  comparable  in  deadly 
virulence  to  this  had  ever  fallen  on  any  city,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern.  Men  were  seen  rushing  about 
the  Streets  apparently  insane  with  terror.  The 
municipality  exhausted  all  its  futile  measures  of 
prevention,  using  disinfectants  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  atmosphere  became  Stifling  with  the 
smells  of  carbolic  acid  and  chloride  of  lime;  while 
the  slightest  breeze  blew  up  a  cloud  of  minute 
white  lime-duSt  particles  that  blinded  the  eyes 
and  choked  the  lungs.  Every  measure  seemed 
only  to  have  the  effeCt  of  aggravating  the  evil; 
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and  the  quickness  with  which  the  attacked  were 
killed  made  yellow  fever  and  sudden  death  seem 
like  the  same  thing  in  this  unhappy  locality.  In 
the  streets  men  were  seen  to  stagger  as  they 
walked,  fall  upon  the  pavement,  and  expire  with 
delirious  shrieks  before  they  could  be  removed. 
Day  and  night,  at  all  hours,  the  heavy,  rumbling 
carts  in  which  the  dead  were  carried  away  in 
loads,  were  heard,  and  the  prolonged  dreary  cries 
of  the  drivers  announcing  their  approach — that 
desolate  cry,  “Bring  out  your  dead,”  so  long  un¬ 
heard  in  Europe! 

In  a  peStilence-Stricken  city  extremes  meet  in 
a  wonderful  way:  those  who,  fearless  of  death, 
set  themselves  to  do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done, 
are  invariably  the  noblest  spirits  among  men, 
while  their  assistants  are  frequently  the  moSt 
degraded.  Those  who  performed  the  loathsome 
task  of  removing  the  dead  were  in  moSt  cases 
abandoned  wretches,  Steeped  in  every  crime  and 
vileness;  and  as  they  went  their  rounds  they 
would  be  heard  brawling  and  shouting  their 
drunken  songs  along  the  Streets,  or  mimicking 
the  long  discordant  cries  of  the  duStman  in  a 
spirit  of  ghaStly  facetiousness. 

And  in  the  very  centre  of  this  hell  on  earth 
laboured  Ralph,  his  brand-new  title  of  dodtor, 
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his  brass  plate  and  ruby-coloured  lamp — the  toys 
which  had  amused  his  fancy  a  few  weeks  ago — 
completely  forgotten;  half  his  waking  hours  spent 
with  the  dying;  besieged  night  and  day  with 
crowds  of  weeping,  terror-stricken  suppliants, 
literally  dragged  from  house  to  house  only  to 
gaze  on  faces  distorted  with  horrible  agony  and 
black  with  the  seal  of  death,  and  to  hear  piteous 
cries  for  relief,  which  he  was  in  moSt  cases  power¬ 
less  to  impart.  Yet  not  for  an  inStant  did  he  quail 
before  that  irresistible  tide  of  desolation  and 
death.  “I  cannot  save  them,”  he  said,  “but  I  can 
die  with  them.  It  will  be  the  right  death  for  a 
doctor  to-  die,  and  I  shall  not  feel  it  much  more 
than  the  soldier  who  falls  in  the  fight.  And  she 
will  know — Lettice  will  know  that  I  have  kept 
my  word.” 

Before  long,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the 
authorities,  he  moved  from  his  narrow  quarters 
to  a  neighbouring  Street  and  into  a  large  house 
left  vacant  by  the  death  or  flight  of  all  its  in¬ 
mates;  and  here  a  few  brave  spirits  began  to 
gather  round  him  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  But  he 
could  get  scarcely  any  reSt,  day  or  night.  How 
often  he  had  wished  for  “plenty  to  do,”  and  now 
his  work  overwhelmed  him ;  and  it  was  a  contin¬ 
ual  torment  to  think  that  he  could  not  attend  to 
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all  who  were  calling  for  aid.  It  was  a  daily  ex¬ 
perience  to  hurry  to  the  house  of  some  fresh  vic¬ 
tim,  only  to  be  told  at  the  door  that  he  had  come 
too  late,  that  the  patient  was  dead.  At  all  hours 
his  passage  was  thronged  with  poor  people;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  unhappy 
wretch,  seized  suddenly  while  walking  in  the 
street,  rushing  in  to  him  for  help,  crying  out  with 
terror  as  if  pursued  by  fiends,  often  enough  to 
expire  on  his  hands  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  February,  he 
had  gone  up  to  his  bedroom  for  a  short  re3t, 
leaving  word  with  the  attendants  that  no  person 
was  to  enter  his  room  or  call  him  for  half-an-hour. 
In  spite  of  this  injunction,  he  soon  became  con¬ 
scious  of  a  tall  form  coming  into  his  darkened 
apartment  ju£t  as  he  was  sinking  into  a  doze. 
The  intruder  was  Dr.  Temple,  looking  extremely 
pale  and  haggard.  His  mother  had  died  of  yellow 
fever  only  the  day  before,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
home  after  burying  her,  and  had  called  to  see 
how  his  young  friend  was  getting  on. 

“Ah,  Dr.  Temple !”  cried  Ralph,  starting  up 
from  his  bed  and  seizing  his  visitor’s  hand.  “I 
heard  of  your  loss  this  morning,  and  I  wish  I 
could  have  gone  with  you  to-day.” 

“The  dying  are  of  more  consideration  than  the 
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dead/*  said  Dr.  Temple.  “But  I  am  glad  for  an¬ 
other  reason  that  no  person  who  ever  saw  my 
poor  old  mother  alive  was  with  me  to-day.  I  was 
fairly  sickened  at  the  State  of  things  in  that  hideous 
charnel-house  where  I  had  to  bury  her.  I  was  not 
permitted  to  take  her  elsewhere — rich  and  poor, 
good  and  bad,  they  muSt  lie  together  now.  I  was 
only  allowed  to  mark  the  coffin  and  the  spot 
where  it  was  put,  so  as  to  have  it  removed  at  some 
future  time  if  I  am  spared.  There  were  hundreds 
of  coffins  piled  up  above  the  ground,  for  some  of 
the  men  who  do  the  work  died  yesterday,  it 
seems,  and  they  are  short  of  hands.  Ah,  it  was 
horrible,  horrible — those  huge  trenches  into  which 
they  are  all  thrown  together!  Herne,  are  we  all 
going  to  die,  do  you  think?  When  I  heard  down¬ 
stairs  that  you  had  gone  to  reSt  and  were  not  to 
be  disturbed,  my  heart  sank  in  me;  and  I  de¬ 
termined  to  Steal  softly  in  and  take  a  look  at 
you  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  not  so.  You 
predicted  this  epidemic,  you  know — perhaps  you 
can  tell  us  what  the  end  is  to  be.” 

Ralph  smiled.  “It  would  be  pretty  safe  to 
predict  that  I  shall  not  escape,  whoever  else 
does,”  he  said.  “I  cannot  hope  it.  Whether  I  am 
to  die  and  be  flung  into  a  pit  along  with  my 
patients,  or  be  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
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recover,  is  beyond  my  prophetic  power  to  say.” 

“I  suppose  now  that  if  I  were  to  advise  you  to 
be  hopeful  and  keep  up  your  spirits,  you  would 
set  me  down  as  a  second  Conabree.  By  the  way, 
he  died  yesterday — did  you  know  ?  Ten  hours  ill.” 

“No,  I  had  not  heard.  I’m  glad  he  didn’t  run 
away  like  so  many  better  men.  Let  us  forget  that 
he  was  a  fool  all  his  life  long,  and  remember  only 
the  end — that  he  died  like  a  do6tor.  As  to  keep¬ 
ing  up  my  spirit,  I  really  don’t  think  you  need  to 
trouble  about  that.  I’m  not  unhappy,  even  when 
going  about  among  people  who  are  dying  like 
flies,  death  Glaring  me  in  the  face,  so  to  speak. 
I’m  juSt  a  little  puzzled  at  my  own  cheerfulness, 
since  this  life  which  threatens  to  be  so  frightfully 
short  may  be  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  know.  I 
don’t  know,  and  strangely  enough,  I  don’t  care.  Is 
it  recklessness — the  Methodists’  hardened  heart? 
I  can’t  think  so.  Somehow  it  seems  to  me,  when  I 
set  myself  to  think  of  it,  that  something  outside 
of  myself  sustains  me.  Providence  I  don’t  believe 
in;  yet  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
God.  If  He  exists  and  is  everywhere,  I  know  Him 
only  as  He  appears  in  and  through  material 
things.  In  a  tree,  for  instance,  a  cloud,  a  bird,  a 
Star,  and  above  all  in  a  man.  Perhaps  he  shines 
brightest  in  some  woman  I  have  had  the  unutter- 
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able  happiness  to  know — some  divine  woman.” 

Silence  followed;  then  Dr.  Temple,  with  a  sigh, 
replied:  “I  think  I  have  that  feeling  too;  but  you, 
Herne,  are  of  the  new  generation  and  have  the 
courage  to  speak  the  things  which  we  older  men, 
trained  in  a  more  formal  school,  are  accustomed 
to  keep  locked  up  in  our  hearts.” 

Then,  after  an  interval,  he  added:  “Before  I 
go,  you  muSt  promise  me  one  thing.  You  have 
some  truSty  people  about  you  now;  let  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  you  are  Struck  down  I  am  to  be 
informed  at  once.  You  muSt  remember  that  I 
haven’t  been  so  very  unsuccessful  in  my  peculiar 
treatment  of  bad  cases — a  judicious  mixture  of 
ice  and  fire,  for  which  the  scoffers  have  invented 
the  name  of  the  Temple  pick-me-up.  But  I  dare 
say  you  youngSters  think  me  a  sad  old  fogey.” 

“You  could  never  be  that,  if  you  lived  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,”  said  Ralph.  “You  refresh  yourself 
too  frequently  at  the  fount  of  science,  the  only 
fountain  of  everlasting  youth  man  has  discov¬ 
ered  on  this  or  any  other  continent.” 

“Let  me  roll  that  sweet  morsel  under  my 
tongue,”  said  Dr.  Temple.  “I  shall  miss  your 
flattery  badly  if  you  die,  Herne.  My  taSte  for 
that  sort  of  thing  grows  on  me  as  I  get  old.  Have 
I  your  promise?” 
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“No !  Not  until  I  have  yours  that  you  will  save 
your  daughters'  lives  by  sending  them  away  from 
Buenos  Ayres  at  once." 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  said  Dr.  Temple  piteously,  sit¬ 
ting  down  again  after  he  had  risen  to  go.  “Are 
not  their  lives  more  to  me  than  my  own  life? 
Without  them  I  should  sink  into  the  grave  a  mis¬ 
erable,  broken-hearted  old  man.  They  know  that 
as  well  as  I  know  it  myself;  yet  they  will  not 
move  a  Step;  wild  horses  could  not  drag  them 
from  me,  and  if  I  were  to  take  them  away  they 
would  despise  me  in  their  hearts." 

“Of  course  they  would,"  said  Ralph.  “And  if 
that  is  the  only  alternative,  let  us  all  Stand  to¬ 
gether  and  look  death  calmly  in  the  face.  It  has, 
compared  with  dishonour’s,  a  pleasant  face." 

“It  is  a  continual  torture  to  me  to  know  the 
danger  they  are  in,"  continued  Dr.  Temple.  “But 
the  devotion  of  those  two  girls  is  sublime  to 
see — their  overflowing  compassion  of  heart,  coup¬ 
led  with  their  great  serenity  of  mind.  You  do 
not  know  what  a  deep  interest  they  take  in  your 
work,  Herne.  When  I  go  home  now  and  tell  them 
that  I  have  been  with  you,  that  you  keep  a  clear 
spirit  untouched  by  even  a  shadow  of  the  de¬ 
grading  fear  that  unnerves  so  many  good  men, 
and  drives  the  weak-minded  mad  and  kills  them 
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before  their  time,  this  will  be  to  them  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.” 

Ralph  turned  his  face  aside. 

“Never  hide  your  face  from  me,  my  dear  young 
friend,”  said  Dr.  Temple.  “In  a  time  like  this  a 
man  can  shed  a  tear  without  feeling  ashamed. 
I  have  shed  a  few,  I  know,  although  it  is  scarcely 
natural  at  my  time  of  life.  Have  I  your  promise, 
Herne?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Ralph,  and  they  shook  hands. 
And  when  his  visitor  had  gone  from  the  room 
Ralph  prepared  to  follow,  for  he  could  now  hear 
many  voices  in  the  passage  anxiously  asking  for 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XI  BORNE  DOWN 
IN  THE  FIGHT 


JLHE  moment  feared  by  Dr.  Temple,  to  which 
Ralph  had  looked  forward  with  a  singular  calm 
which  seemed  almost  like  fatalism,  was  not  long 
in  coming.  Nerves  of  brass  could  not  have  with¬ 
stood  the  constant  Strain  to  which  he  had  sub¬ 
jected  himself.  After  the  conversation  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  pestilence  Still  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  daily  in  virulence,  and  at  laSt 
Ralph  became  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  was  now  only  a  matter  of  hours  with  him, 
or,  at  moSt,  of  a  very  few  days;  and  the  effect  of 
this  belief  was  to  make  him  more  reckless  and  un¬ 
sparing  of  his  powers  than  ever.  Day  and  night 
he  was  at  everybody’s  call.  In  the  morning  he 
would  undress  for  a  cold  bath,  but  at  no  other 
time,  the  little  sleep  he  got  being  usually  in  a 
chair  as  he  sat  by  night  at  the  bedside  of  some 
sufferer.  His  food  he  frequently  took  Standing,  or 
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even  as  he  hurried  along  the  streets.  To  all  re¬ 
monstrances  he  carelessly  replied  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  day  for  him  to  begin  to  take  care  of 
himself —  that  the  seeds  of  the  malady  were  in 
him,  and  that  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do 
was  to  crowd  as  much  work  as  possible  into  the 
short  time  left  to  him.  He  was  like  a  soldier  who, 
having  charged  furiously  into  the  enemy’s  ranks, 
and  found  himself  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  re¬ 
solves  to  die  fighting  hard. 

At  length  he  was  one  day  brought  in  from  the 
Street.  He  had  Struggled  bravely  on  for  some 
distance,  but  at  length  the  maddening  cramps, 
which  seemed  to  be  tearing  the  nerves  from  his 
flesh,  overcame  him,  and  he  sank  down,  as  so 
many  had  done  before,  on  the  pavement. 

The  news  of  his  illness  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  authorities,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  work  Herne  had  so  Strangely 
originated  from  falling  to  the  ground.  His  resi¬ 
dence  had  now  for  some  time  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  moSt  important  and  efficient  centres 
for  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 
fighting  the  peStilence.  His  dauntless  courage  in 
planting  himself  in  that  spot  where  the  yellow 
fever  had  taken  its  Strongest  hold  had  quickly 
brought  him  aid  of  all  kinds,  both  from  private 
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individuals  and  from  the  municipality;  then  a 
few  men  and  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  re¬ 
covering  from  their  firSt  amazement  and  terror, 
and  fired  by  his  example,  had  joined  him  in  his 
work.  To  the  house  into  which  he  had  removed, 
two  other  adjoining  houses  were  added,  and  his 
establishment  had  finally  developed  into  a  dis¬ 
pensary,  training  school,  and  even  hospital,  all  in 
one,  with  a  staff  of  voluntary  assistant  nurses  and 
messengers  numbering  about  thirty  souls.  Be¬ 
fore  Herne  had  been  ill  three  hours  a  successor 
to  continue  his  work  had  been  appointed,  and 
several  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the  town  had 
been  sent  to  his  bedside. 

Dr.  Temple  was  perhaps  the  firSt  to  arrive,  and 
his  visits  were  frequent  during  the  night  and  the 
following  day.  His  daughters  noticed  that  he 
seemed  more  depressed  and  anxious  than  usual, 
although  he  tried  hard  to  maintain  his  cuStomary 
manner;  but  when  questioned  he  merely  replied 
that  he  was  anxious  on  their  account,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  an  abatement  in  the  epidemic. 

The  siSters  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room  after 
a  rather  late  breakfaSt,  Lettice  doing  some  needle¬ 
work,  while  Norah  scanned  the  morning  paper, 
occasionally  reading  out  little  items  of  news.  In 
moSt  cases  the  items  she  read  related  to  the 
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illness  or  death  of  some  public  person,  or  of  some 
one  they  knew  personally.  Suddenly,  in  the  mid6t 
of  a  paragraph  she  had  begun  to  read,  she  stopped 
and  turned  very  pale. 

“What  is  it,  Norah,  dear?”  said  her  sifter  with 
some  alarm,  rising  hastily  and  going  to  her  side. 

“Nothing,”  answered  Norah,  trying  to  recover 
her  composure,  but  at  the  same  time  covering  a 
portion  of  the  paper  with  her  hand. 

“It  is  something  in  the  paper,  I  am  sure!”  said 
Lettice.  “Let  me  read  it,  Norah.  We  mu£t  bear 
everything  together.  You  will  only  make  it  worse 
by  trying  to  hide  anything  from  me.  Give  me  the 
paper,  Norah.” 

“Oh,  Lettice,”  exclaimed  her  sifter  despair- 
ingly,  “be  is  down  with  the  yellow  fever,  the 
paper  says,  and  he  cannot  recover.” 

Lettice  gave  one  ha&y  look  at  the  paper. 
“Ah,  poor  Ralph!”  she  exclaimed,  and  dropping 
it  on  the  floor,  bur£t  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“Oh,  Lettice,  my  darling  sifter,  why — why  did 
you  make  me  show  it  to  you  ?  I  was  sure — I  knew 
long  ago  that  you  loved  him,  Lettice,  and  not  the 
other.” 

“Norah,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing?”  she 
returned,  but  with  her  tearful  face  £till  averted. 

“Then  why  do  you  cry  so,  my  darling?  So 
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many  have  died,  Lettice — so  many  of  our  friends 
— oh,  so  many!” 

“Shall  I  tell  you  why,  Norah?”  she  answered, 
sitting  down  by  her  sifter,  and  restraining  her 
sobs.  “When  I  tell  you,  you  will  not  wonder  at  it. 
Ralph — poor  Ralph — was  so  broken-hearted  at 
his  failure,  so  hopeless,  so  friendless  among  Gran¬ 
gers;  don’t  you  remember  how  every  one  said  he 
had  gone  to  the  bad,  Norah  ?  And  perhaps  I  was 
partly  the  cause  of  his  troubles,  for  you  know 
now — how  fond  he  was  of  me,  and  how  it  all 
ended.  Then  I  saw  him  that  day  in  the  park  at 
Palermo — poor  fellow — looking  so  sad  there  by 
himself,  like  a  man  who  has  made  a  shipwreck  of 
his  life,  and  is  in  despair — perhaps  going  to  des¬ 
troy  himself.  I  did  not  tell  you  what  happened, 
but  it  grieved  me  so  that  I  went  and  talked  to 
him,  and  I  cried — I  couldn’t  help  it — when  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  siGers  or  mother.  And  when  he 
said  he  had  no  one  in  the  world — no  woman — I 
answered  that  he  had  me,  for  was  I  not  his  friend  ? 
I  knew  that  it  was  a  bold  thing  for  a  girl  to  say; 
but  I  was  sure  that  he  would  not  miGake  my 
meaning,  and  I  did  so  wish  to  do  something,  to 
say  something,  to  save  him.  He  said  he  could  die 
for  me,  but  men  always  say  that,  and  I  asked 
him  not  to  die,  but  to  live  for  my  sake.  Then, 
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Norah,  he  gave  me  his  word  that  he  would  lead 
a  new  life;  that  he  would  strive  always,  always, 
for  my  sake,  to  be  worthy  of  my  friendship.  It 
was  I  who  saved  him,  Norah,  and  he  did  so  nobly 
keep  the  promise  he  had  made  me!  Oh,  is  it  not 
worse  for  me  than  for  another  to  see  him  struck 
down,  now,  when  his  name  is  on  everybody's 
lips — now,  when  every  one  can  see  what  I  saw 
before,  when  they  despised  him  ?  Is  it  strange  that 
I  cry — do  you  think  it  Grange,  Norah?  And  I 
have  never  spoken  to  him  since  that  day.  You 
thought  it  shame  that  kept  him  away,  but  it  was 
not  that.  He  knew  how  much  I  felt  for  him,  how 
glad  I  was  at  the  change  in  him,  and  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  imagine  that — but  I  can't  explain 
everything;  you  muSt  underhand  what  I  mean, 
Norah.  Oh,  if  I  could  go  to  him  and  tell  him  all 
I  think  and  feel!" 

“You  can't  do  that,  Lettice!" 

“No,  I  can't  do  that.  They  die,  like  poor 
grandmamma,  and  know  no  one.  Good  or  bad, 
they  all  die  alike,  and  have  no  peace  in  death — 
only  delirium  and  torment.  Oh,  it  is  horrible, 
horrible  to  think  of  it!"  And,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  she  again  wept  unrestrainedly. 

And  while  they  sat  there,  one  weeping  incon¬ 
solably,  the  other  vainly  endeavouring  to  console, 
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Dr.  Temple,  who  had  been  out  since  early  in  the 
morning,  came  in,  and  divined  at  once  from  their 
pale,  grief-^lricken  faces  that  they  knew  of  Ralph’s 
illness.  But  when  they  looked  up  at  him,  they 
saw  a  great  joy  in  his  face,  which  seemed  to  make 
it  shine  like  the  face  of  an  angel;  and  Lettice, 
starting  up  with  a  sobbing  cry,  and  an  anxious, 
questioning  look  in  her  face,  went  to  him. 

“Yes,  my  darling  child,  he  Still  lives,”  said  her 
father,  before  any  question  had  been  spoken,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms.  “It  is  a  miracle,  I  think; 
for  what  would  all  the  doctors  in  Christendom  do 
with  such  a  hopeless  case  as  Herne’s  appeared 
to  be?  He  is  safe  now,  I  verily  believe;  but  so 
weak  and  shattered  that  his  work  is  over  for  the 
present.  There  will  be  no  more  fighting  the  yellow 
fever  for  him,  unless  this  horrible  epidemic  is  go¬ 
ing  to  remain  permanently  with  us.  Poor  fellow, 
he  has  had  a  terrible  time  of  it!” 

Lettice,  escaping  from  his  arms,  hurried  from 
the  room,  without  speaking,  and  her  father, 
deeply  as  he  had  felt  about  Herne  himself,  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  she  betrayed. 

Then  Norah,  fearing  that  he  would  misinter¬ 
pret  it,  as  she  had  done,  at  once  imparted  to  him 
all  that  her  sifter  had  ju£t  told  her. 
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“By  heaven,  Norah,  she  is  the  noblest  girl  that 
ever  breathed !”  exclaimed  her  father  enthusias¬ 
tically.  “And  Herne  has  certainly  shown  himself 
worthy  of  her  friendship.  She  is  a  girl  any  man 
might  be  proud  to  worship,  and  I  can  under¬ 
hand  the  feeling  he  shows  when  I  speak  of  her 
to  him.  What  puzzles  me  is  her  engagement  or 
whatever  it  is — I  am  not  clever  enough  to  under¬ 
hand  all  your  fine  distinctions — with  Wendover. 
What  she  saw  in  him  I  can't  imagine.” 

“She  will  never  marry  without  your  approval, 
papa,”  said  Norah,  softly. 

“If  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  get  hus¬ 
bands  for  you,  Norah,  you  will  never  marry — 
neither  of  you.  That  is  a  matter  out  of  my  prov¬ 
ince,  as  you  have  been  taught  all  along;  and 
when  you  once  settle  who  your  husband  is  to  be, 
your  choice  shall  have  my  approval — with  a 
grunt  or  a  smile,  as  occasion  demands.  If  Lettice 
thinks  proper  to  marry  Wendover  I  shall  always 
regard  him  as  a  son  and  love  him  for  her  sake, 
although  it  muSt  be  confessed  that  he  is  not  a 
brilliant  young  man.” 

From  that  day,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one 
who  had  Stood  by  his  side  and  witnessed  his 
Struggle  with  death,  began  Ralph's  recovery.  It 
was  slow  at  firSt,  but  there  was,  happily,  no 
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relapse.  The  doctors  wondered  at  it,  and  could 
only  say,  as  Dr.  Temple  had  said,  that  it  was 
like  a  miracle. 

But  cases  like  Ralph’s  were  not  infrequent, 
however  difficult  or  impossible  to  explain  they 
may  seem.  Men  in  perfect  health,  who  kept  up 
their  strength  for  the  Struggle  by  temperance  in 
all  things,  carefully  avoiding  all  exposure,  and 
never  lifting  a  finger  to  aid  the  sufferers,  leSt  they 
should  spoil  their  own  chances  of  escape,  were 
struck  down,  and  science  was  powerless  to  save 
them ;  while  others,  who,  like  Ralph,  wore  them¬ 
selves  out  with  excessive  labours,  courting  death 
every  day  and  every  hour,  and  taking  no  thought 
for  themselves,  recovered  from  that  terrible,  mys¬ 
terious  malady,  which  mocked  all  men’s  efforts 
either  to  arrest  its  progress  or  to  understand  its 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  XII  “DESOLATE 
AND  OVERGROWN  WITH  GRASS” 


A 

JL  ^lBOUT  a  fortnight  after  the  events  narrated 
in  the  laCt  chapter,  one  bright  sunshiny  afternoon 
Dr.  Temple's  daughters  were  standing  on  the 
pavement  before  their  house.  Even  in  normal 
times  the  Clreet  was  an  exceptionally  quiet  one, 
but  now,  with  moCl  of  the  houses  empty,  it 
seemed  as  lonely  as  some  secluded  country  lane. 
Occasionally  a  person  passed,  hurrying  by  with 
wan,  grief-Clruck  face;  or  else  slowly  dragging 
his  feeble  limbs — an  emaciated  convalescent  with 
pale,  hollow  cheeks  and  discoloured  skin.  A  few 
heavy  autumnal  showers  had  lately  fallen,  and 
the  broad  flag-clones  of  the  pavement  looked 
bright  and  clean,  as  if  they  had  been  scrubbed. 
But  in  the  Clreets  a  Clrange  thing  was  witnessed. 
Grass  had  begun  to  grow,  and  look  where  one 
would,  green,  tender  blades  were  seen  shooting 
up  in  the  lines  between  the  small  square  blocks 
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of  granite;  while  near  the  footway,  not  only  grass 
was  growing,  but  also  a  small  creeping  herb,  with 
round  leaves,  bearing  a  diminutive  white  flower 
resembling  a  daisy;  and  this  herb  had  spread 
itself  quite  over  the  Clones,  so  that  in  many 
places  it  was  possible  to  walk  on  a  soft  carpet  of 
green. 

Presently  the  girls  became  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  a  large  cart  or  van,  slowly  moving  up  the 
Street  towards  them,  while  twenty  yards  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  it  a  man  walked,  bawling  out  his  wares 
in  a  very  loud  voice;  but  what  he  cried  they  could 
not  make  out.  Once  or  twice  the  cart  stopped, 
whereupon  the  crier  went  back  to  assist  the  driver 
to  take  down  some  large  heavy  objedt,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  at  a  door. 

“What  can  it  be?”  said  Norah. 

“Wood,”  exclaimed  Lettice,  with  confidence. 
“I  can  see  it  now  quite  plainly.  They  are  selling 
it  in  large  logs,  and  we  might  buy  one  and  have 
it  cut  up  at  the  back  for  winter — if  we  live  till 
then !” 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,  Lettice,”  said  her 
siSter.  “The  cart  is  laden  with  carcases  of  fresh- 
killed  sheep.  Whenever  the  markets  are  over¬ 
stocked  they  come  round,  and  they  sell  a  whole 
sheep  for  less  than  we  pay  for  a  leg  at  the  butch- 
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er’s.  When  they  come  here  I’ll  call  cook  to  buy 
one.” 

“What  can  you  do  with  a  whole  sheep,  Norah  ? 
— how  hungry  you  muSt  feel!” 

“We  can  take  a  leg  and  the  neck  for  ourselves, 
and  give  the  re£t  away  to  some  poor  family. 
Have  you  got  your  purse?” 

The  cart  now  flopped  at  a  corner  some  fifty 
yards  away,  and  the  crier,  seeing  them  standing 
there,  came  up  to  them  and  touched  his  hat. 

“Are  you  selling  fresh  mutton?”  asked  Norah. 

“No,  senorita,”  he  replied,  with  a  grin,  “I  am 
selling  coffins;  do  you  require  one?” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  horrified;  but 
Lettice,  whose  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  very 
keen,  could  not  suppress  a  little  explosion  of 
laughter.  It  was  a  contagious  laugh,  and  the  man, 
also  laughing,  walked  away;  the  cart  turned  the 
comer  and  was  gone. 

Then  Norah,  although  naturally  of  a  sedate 
disposition,  and  even  while  rebuking  her  sixer’s 
levity,  also  began  to  laugh.  Their  mirth,  which 
they  were  trying — not  very  successfully — to 
overcome,  had  prevented  them  from  hearing 
footsteps  approaching  from  the  opposite  side. 

“Why,  girls,  what's  all  this  merriment  about?” 
cried  the  father;  and,  turning  quickly,  they  saw 
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another  person  with  him,  leaning  on  his  arm — 
a  young  man,  thin  as  a  skeleton,  and  with  a 
strangely  shrunken,  yellow  face. 

For  a  few  moments  they  Glared  silently  at  him; 
then  Lettice,  with  a  glad  exclamation,  sprang 
forward  to  welcome  him.  “Oh,  Ralph,  at  la£t  you 
have  come  to  see  us!  Ah,  how  much  you  have 
gone  through  since  we  la£t  met!”  and  when  she 
took  his  hand  her  bright  eyes  were  dim  with 
ready  tears. 

“I  found  him,  not  very  far  from  here,  trying 
his  legs,”  said  Dr.  Temple.  “They  are  rather 
shaky  legs  ju£t  now,  and  knowing  that  he  would  be 
powerless  to  resist,  I  pounced  on  him  like  a  hawk 
on  a  chicken,  and  bore  him  off  home  with  me.” 

“I’m  very  glad  you  did,”  answered  Ralph, 
“for  I  have  heard  the  sound  of  human  laughter 
again.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  we  possessed 
such  a  faculty.” 

Norah  at  once  told  them  about  their  mistake, 
and  Ralph  laughed  when  he  heard  it,  but  Dr. 
Temple  looked  grave. 

“I  was  sure  that  you  would  be  shocked,  papa,” 
said  Norah. 

“Shocked?  Not  in  the  lea£t;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  able  to  laugh.  But 
this  about  the  coffins  looks  bad.  I  did  not  know 
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that  they  were  being  hawked  about  the  street.” 

“It's  a  sign  of  nothing  except  that  some  shrewd 
fellow  has  got  a  lot  of  old  planking  which  he  is 
trying  to  dispose  of  in  this  way.”  said  Ralph. 
“The  returns  for  the  laSt  two  days  show  a  falling 
off  in  deaths.” 

“Yes,  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Lettice. 
“But  Ralph,  what  have  you  got  in  your  hand?” 

“What  has  he  got?”  exclaimed  Dr.  Temple, 
recovering  his  gay  spirit,  and  speaking  with 
affedted  scorn.  “Why,  child,  grass  and  flowers, 
don't  you  see?  I  found  him  botanizing  in  the 
streets  not  far  off.  He  says  that  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  part  of  the  town  cut  grass  in  the 
streets  for  their  guinea-pigs.  I  fancy,  however, 
that  the  flora  of  our  district  is  the  richest,  in 
variety  of  species,  at  all  events.” 

“Let  me  take  a  bunch  of  your  green  Stuff,” 
said  Lettice,  selecting  a  few  green  blades  and 
sprays  of  small  leaves  and  flowers,  then  fasten¬ 
ing  the  curious  little  posy  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  “Papa,”  she  continued,  with  a  laugh,  “we 
can't  go  to  the  country  this  summer,  but  the 
country  is  coming  to  us,  you  see.  Isn't  that  what 
Mohammed  said?” 

“Yes,  Lettice,  something  like  that,”  said  her 
father. 
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“Do  you  know  what  I  have  seen  to-day  while 
rambling  about  the  Greets — botanizing,  as  you 
call  it?  Butterflies.  I  counted  thirty-seven  during 
my  walk,  and  they  were  all  the  common  red 
Vanessa,  so  like  our  English  painted  lady.” 

“I  wonder  if  the  painted  lady  fluttered  about 
the  Greets  of  London  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
Plague,”  said  Norah. 

“Oh,  dear,  I  wish  we  could  see  the  end  of  our 
great  plague!”  sighed  Lettice. 

“I  suppose  yellow  fever  doesn’t  attack  insert 
life,”  said  Dr.  Temple.  “But  it  has  killed  all  our 
sparrows,  I  know.  IVe  heard  of  birds  leaving 
cities  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  but  here  they  have 
been  found  dead  everywhere.  Buenos  Ayres  has 
loSt  its  little  orange-coloured  pet,  and  its  shrill, 
merry  trills  will  probably  be  heard  no  more  for 
some  years.  Perhaps  that  sooty  little  ruffian,  the 
London  sparrow,  would  have  lived  it  out.” 

“That  is  a  pretty  thought  of  yours,  Lettice, 
about  the  country  coming  to  us,”  said  Ralph. 
“It  is  always  so,  always;  because  in  old  mother 
Nature  there  is  no  change  nor  shadow  of  turning. 
Whenever  men  have  gone  away  from  her  and  have 
sinned  againSl  her  ordinances,  she  has  come  to 
them.  How  terrible  her  coming  seems — how  cruel 
we  think  her!  But  she  is  not  really  cruel;  these 
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tender,  green  blades  and  little  white  flowers  that  I 
kissed  when  gathering” — here  Lettice  dropped 
her  eyes  and  blushed  a  little — “these  bring  us  a 
sweet  message  of  peace  and  forgiveness  from  her. 
She  loves  and  cares  for  her  children  and  her 
anger  does  not  endure  for  ever.” 

“Herne,  I  fancy  our  good  chaplain  would  shake 
his  head  at  the  use  you  are  making  of  Scriptural 
phraseology;  but  I  like  your  sermon  very  well 
and  think  you  deserve  a  cup  of  tea  for  it.” 

“Papa,  tea  will  be  ready  presently,”  said  Let¬ 
tice,  “but  Ralph  has  not  finished  yet.  I  suggested 
the  text,  remember,  and  you  mu£t  not  cut  him 
so  short.” 

“Proceed  then,  O  philosopher,”  said  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple,  folding  his  arms. 

Ralph  laughed.  “I  suppose  that  when  a  man 
comes  back  from  the  grave,  as  it  were,  with  the 
grave-clothes  dtill  hanging  about  him,  he  likes  to 
hear  himself  talk.  His  commonplaces  sound  very 
fine  in  his  own  ears,  and  he  expedts  others  to  look 
on  him  as  a  kind  of  prophet.” 

“But  you  mudt  tell  us  more  about  the  grass,” 
said  Lettice. 

“When  I  gathered  it  to-day,”  he  continued, 
“I  thought  of  that  passage  of  Raleigh’s  about  the 
mind  of  man  having  two  ports,  ‘one  always  peo- 
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pled  with  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities,  the 
other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by 
which  enter  our  charities  and  divine  contem¬ 
plations.’  That  is  a  pretty  image,  of  the  port  deso¬ 
late  and  overgrown  with  grass;  and  rambling  on 
through  the  silent,  forsaken  sunlit  Greets,  that 
were  so  busy  and  full  of  life  a  little  while  ago,  I  felt 
a  Grange  happiness  in  me,  and  the  grass  and  des¬ 
olation  seemed  very  sweet  and  pleasant  to  see.” 

“That  was  a  sensation  of  returning  health,” 
said  Dr.  Temple. 

“Yes,  to  some  extent,  it  was,  I  know.  To  be 
free  from  all  pain,  feeling  the  warm  sunshine  on 
me,  walking  in  the  quiet  streets  with  the  green 
grass  inviting  my  eyes  to  re6t  on  it  with  its  green¬ 
ness,  to  be  without  strength  or  will  to  work,  and 
wish  for  no  change  in  that  languid  existence — 
that  was  a  novel  and  enchanting  sensation.  I 
remembered  Tennyson’s  ‘Lotos-eaters,’  especially 
this  passage: 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  6tem, 

Laden  with  flowers  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each;  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 

And  ta&e,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  moan  and  rave 
On  alien  shores:  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin  as  voices  from  the  grave; 

And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make.” 
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“I  would  much  prefer  not  to  receive  and  taste 
of  your  lotos  plant,”  said  Dr.  Temple. 

“Naturally,”  replied  Ralph.  “But  when  you 
have  tasted,  and  the  poison  in  it  has  not  killed 
you,  then  you  are  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  en¬ 
chanting  beauty  of  that  wonderful  poem.  Philos¬ 
opher  you  call  me — a  deep  thinker!  Well,  the 
truth  is  Pm  simply  incapable  of  thought  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  can't  even  read  a  poem  that  has  any  thought 
in  it  or  anything  except  mere  beauty;  it  taxes  my 
poor  bloodless  brain  too  much.  It  gives  me  a 
headache.  Take  Tennyson,  for  example,  who  of 
all  poets  is  the  easiest  to  read.  You  can  read  him 
renting  in  an  easy-chair  after  a  hard  day's  work 
and  enjoy  him  when  dozing  as  you  enjoy  a  soft, 
soothing,  dreamy  music.  Even  he  is  too  much 
for  me  juSt  now.  ‘Maud'  is  too  passionate,  ‘In 
Memoriam'  too  profound,  ‘Locksley  Hall'  too 
bitter,  ‘The  Princess'  too  full  of  fire  and  a&ion, 
and  so  on.  They  strike  the  brings  too  roughly. 
In  ‘The  Lotos-eaters’  the  strings  are  not  touched 
at  all,  but  only  softly  breathed  upon,  with  a 
breath  full  of  warmth  and  fragrance: 

What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil?  Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  re&,  and  ripen  towards  their  grave 

In  silence;  ripen,  fall  and  cease; 

Give  us  long  reSt  or  death,  dark  death  or  dreamful  ease.” 
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“For  my  part,  Heme,  I  desire  neither  dark 
death  nor  dreamful  ease.  At  the  present  moment 
— and  this  remark,  Norah,  is  meant  especially 
for  you — my  only  wish  is  for  a  cup  of  tea.  That 
restful  feeling,  and  the  desire  for  its  continuance, 
which  you  are  now  experiencing,  is  natural  in 
one  who  has  ju£t  come,  as  you  say,  from  the 
grave,  with  the  grave-clothes  still  hanging  about 
him.” 

After  this  conversation  they  were  ju&  about 
to  enter  the  house,  when  a  person  on  horseback 
appeared  in  the  distance,  galloping  towards  them, 
the  hoofs  of  his  animal  making  an  extraordinary 
loud  clattering  in  the  quiet  street. 

“It  is  Charlie!”  exclaimed  Lettice.  “Oh  what 
folly!” 

“Folly,  do  you  call  it!”  broke  out  Dr. Temple. 
“That’s  too  mild  a  word;  he’s  a  rank  lunatic,  I 
should  say.  Does  he  think,  coming  from  a  distance, 
that  he  can  breathe  this  poisonous  atmosphere 
with  impunity?” 

In  a  few  moments  Wendover  was  with  them, 
off  his  horse,  joyfully  shaking  hands  all  around. 
He  had  grown  quite  a  beard,  and  was  looking  very 
sun-browned  and  healthy.  He  did  not  appear 
to  recognize  his  old  friend  at  fir&,  but  Ralph 
came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  him.  “I’m 
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awfully  glad  to  see  you  back  and  looking  so  well, 
Wendover,”  he  said. 

“How  d'ye  do,  Heme,”  answered  the  other. 
“Can't  say  I  return  the  compliment — about  your 
looks,  I  mean.  You  are  certainly  not  in  blooming 
health!”  Then,  lowering  his  voice  a  little,  he 
added:  “I’ve  taken  your  hand,  Herne,  but,  unless 
things  have  got  strangely  mixed  up  in  my  mind, 
we  did  not  part  friends.” 

“No,  I’m  sorry  we  didn't,”  returned  Ralph. 
“But  we've  buried  so  much  here  since  you  left 
us,  we  can,  I  think,  bury  that  little  quarrel  also.” 

Wendover  did  not  reply,  and  when  the  others 
went  into  the  house  he  remained  outside  with 
Lettice,  waiting  to  leave  his  horse  in  the  care  of 
some  passing  boy. 
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JL-/ETTICE,  my  poor  dear  girl,  how  pale  you 
are  looking!”  exclaimed  Wendover.  Then,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  her  questions,  he  explained  that,  having 
had  no  news  of  them,  anxiety  for  their  safety 
had  induced  him  to  return  from  the  country. 
On  his  arrival,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  she 
and  her  sifter  were  Still  in  town.  He  had  come 
on  directly  to  urge  her  to  go  away  at  once. 

“I’m  sure,  Charlie,  you  can  give  us  no  reasons 
for  leaving  town  which  have  not  been  already 
urged  a  hundred  times,”  she  replied.  “We  have 
been  living  in  this  poisonous  air  so  long  that  it 
will  make  little  difference  now  whether  we  go  or 
Stay.  But  you — oh,  how  could  you  come  here? 
It  was  madness  of  you  to  come  to  town.  And  how 
Strangely  you  behaved  to  your  friend !  Didn't 
you  know  that  poor  Ralph  had  been  down  with 
the  yellow  fever?” 
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“No,  I  didn’t.  But  he  is  not  my  friend  now, 
Lettice — I  want  no  false  friends.  And  I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  call  him  Ralph.” 

“Why  not,  Charlie?  Perhaps  you  don’t  know 
how  nobly  he  has  a6ted,  working  among  the  poor 
in  the  very  worSt  part  of  town.  The  people  of 
the  Medical  Department  were  glad  to  send  him 
his  diploma  after  the  fever  broke  out,  when  they 
saw  what  he  was  doing.” 

“Oh,  they  sent  it  to  him,  did  they?  Like 
throwing  a  dog  a  bone,  I  suppose.” 

“Have  you  come  here  at  the  risk  of  your  life 
only  to  quarrel  with  me,  Charlie?”  said  Lettice. 

“No,  please  don’t  think  that,  Lettice.  You 
can’t  imagine  how  I’ve  been  longing  to  see  you, 
and  how  awfully  anxious  I  have  been.  But  I  can’t 
ever  have  the  same  feeling  for  Heme  I  used ;  and 
it  is  so  hard  to  find  him  here  and  to  hear  you 
talking  about  him  as  if  you  had  got  intimate.” 

“Here  is  a  little  fellow  to  hold  your  horse, 
Charlie;  and  now  let  us  go  in  to  tea,”  said  Let¬ 
tice,  without  noticing  his  laSt  speech. 

When  they  were  all  together  once  more,  Dr. 
Temple  and  Ralph  both  appeared  to  have  loSt 
something  of  their  bright  spirits;  a  general  con¬ 
versation  was  maintained,  but  not  without  visi¬ 
ble  effort,  while  Lettice,  who  had  grown  Strangely 
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serious,  glanced  frequently  from  Wendover  to 
Heme,  as  if  trying  to  fathom  their  thoughts. 

Dr.  Temple  soon  left  them  to  go  on  his  rounds. 
“Wendover,1 "  he  said,  impressively,  before  going, 
“let  me  tell  you  this :  if  you  sleep  in  Buenos  Ayres 
to-night,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your  chances 
of  escaping  infe&ion." 

“I  have  no  such  intention,"  said  the  other.  “I 
am  going  to  Stay  with  friends  at  Merlo,  and  shall 
take  the  train  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening.  I'll 
run  away  now  to  attend  to  a  little  business  be¬ 
fore  the  banks  close,  and  put  up  my  horse;  then 
I'll  come  back  to  spend  the  evening." 

Ralph  remained,  chatting  with  the  girls,  and 
from  his  mind  and  also  from  Norah's  a  slight 
cloud  seemed  to  have  passed  away  with  Wend- 
over's  departure;  but  Lettice  itill  wore  a  troubled 
look  not  usual  with  her. 

At  seven  o'clock,  when  Dr.  Temple  had  come 
in  again,  the  little  party  of  four  sat  down  to  their 
modest  and  safe  dinner,  consisting  of  roast  mut¬ 
ton,  a  tapioca  pudding,  and  a  little  pale  sherry. 
It  was  not  a  repail  to  keep  them  very  long  at  the 
table,  and  very  soon  they  adjourned  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room;  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  Lettice  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  having  promised  Ralph  a 
song  to  make  him  prolong  his  visit. 
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The  few  friends  they  saw  at  this  period  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  scandalized  that  Lettice  could  play 
and  sing — secular  music  too ! — so  soon  after  her 
grandmother's  death,  and  when  people  were  dying 
daily  by  hundreds  in  the  town;  but  Dr.  Temple 
had  his  own  ideas  on  the  matter,  and  had  in¬ 
stilled  them  into  his  daughters'  minds.  “The  beSt 
prevention,"  he  told  them,  “is  a  cheerful,  equal 
mind.  Your  grandmother  was  over  eighty;  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  yellow  fever, 
it  is  true;  but  then  it  merely  touched  her  with  a 
finger  and  she  dropped,  for  she  was  ready  and 
ripe  for  death,  and  her  end  was  not  therefore  so 
painful  as  it  is  to  many  others  I  see  dying  every 
day.  You  are  not  afraid  for  yourselves,  and  that 
is  well;  and  if  you  can  postpone  grief  for  those 
that  die  for  a  while,  we  shall  all  three  of  us 
weather  this  Storm.  For  my  part,  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  myself  that  I  am  not  going 
to  take  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  imagination  is, 
in  moSt  cases,  the  final  or  immediate  cause  of 
yellow  fever,  juSt  as  it  is  of  sea-sickness  and  many 
other  maladies;  and  if  we  let  nothing  trouble  us 
very  much  we  shall  be  safe." 

The  death  of  old  Mrs.  Temple  was,  therefore, 
not  allowed  to  make  any  difference  in  their  every¬ 
day  habits.  Dr.  Temple's  serene,  cheerful  temper 
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continued  unchanged,  and  his  daughters  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  dissembled  remarkably  well,  or 
else  that  he  was  able,  by  an  effort  of  will,  to 
banish  all  feelings  of  sorrow  and  of  anxiety. 

When  Wendover  returned  in  the  evening  he 
was  surprised,  and  not  a  little  annoyed,  at  find¬ 
ing  his  rival — as  he  Still  persisted  in  regarding 
Herne — with  his  friends.  He  had  hoped  to  find 
Lettice  alone — alone,  and  with  a  Strange  glad 
light  of  welcome  in  her  eyes;  he  had  hoped  indeed 
for  wonderful  and  beautiful  things.  Then,  too, 
Ralph  had  told  him  diStindtly,  he  remembered 
or  imagined,  that  he  would  never  again  set  foot 
in  that  house.  What  treacherous  double  game 
had  his  former  friend  been  playing  during  his 
own  long  absence  from  town? 

Ralph  could  not  help  noticing  the  cloud  on  his 
face,  and,  wishing  to  appear  friendly,  addressed 
him  in  a  pleasant,  familiar  tone.  This  was  too 
much  for  Wendover,  in  his  present  suspicious 
State  of  mind.  For  a  few  moments  he  remained 
silent,  then  in  a  low  voice  replied,  “Herne,  you 
have  no  right  to  address  me  in  this  intimate  way 
after  what  passed  between  us.  I  suppose  we  can 
be  Strangers  in  this  house  as  well  as  out  of  it!” 

Ralph  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent.  But  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple  had  partly  overheard  the  low-spoken  words, 
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for  at  that  moment  there  had  been  a  momentary 
silence  in  the  room.  “What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?”  he  asked  in  great  surprise. 

“It  means  only  this,”  replied  Wendover.  “Herne 
knows  perfeHly  well,  after  what  passed  between 
us  before  I  left  Buenos  Ayres,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  be  friendly.  He  meets  me  here,  and 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  on  the  same 
intimate  footing  as  formerly.  He  has  no  right  to 
do  that!  It  is  not  honest,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying  so,  though  I  am  awfully  sorry  that  this 
has  happened  in  your  house,  Dr.  Temple.” 

“I  did  not  know  that  you  wished  to  revive  or 
keep  up  a  foolish  quarrel,”  returned  Ralph.  “When 
we  met  this  afternoon  I  told  you  that  I  wished  to 
bury  it.” 

“Quite  right,”  said  Dr.  Temple.  “The  be& 
thing  you  can  do  with  a  quarrel  is  to  bury  it.” 

“I  can’t  do  that  since  I  find  him  here,”  said 
Wendover.  “He  never  used  to  come,  and  before 
I  left  Buenos  Ayres  he  pledged  his  word  that  he 
would  never  enter  this  house  again.” 

“I  pledged  my  word!  What  has  made  you 
imagine  such  a  thing?  When  you  are  ready  to  go 
to  your  Elation  let  me  walk  there  with  you  and  I 
will  recall  to  you  the  very  words  used  on  the 
occasion  of  our  quarrel.  I  am  sure,  Wendover, 
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you  will  acknowledge  that  you  are  wronging  me. 
It  can’t  be  very  pleasant  for  our  friends  to  have 
to  listen  to  all  this.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  said  Wendover.  “I’m  very 
sorry  it  has  happened.” 

Lettice,  sitting  on  the  music-6tool,  which  she 
had  turned  around  so  as  to  face  them,  had  been 
intently  likening,  her  eyes  going  from  one  to  the 
other.  Then  she  said,  “But  haven’t  we  a  right  to 
know  the  fa<5ts  too  ?  I  wish  to  know,  Ralph,  why 
you  were  not  to  come  here  ?  Had  anything  been 
said  to  make  you  think  we  had  other  than  the 
friendlier  feelings  for  you?” 

“Oh,  Lettice,  it  is  not  your  place  to  speak,” 
murmured  Miss  Temple. 

“Am  I  wrong,  papa?”  said  Lettice,  appealing 
to  her  father,  with  a  keenly  digressed,  almost 
scared  look  on  her  face. 

He  rose  and,  coming  forward,  placed  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  “No,  my  child,  you  are  not  wrong, 
only  impulsive,”  he  said.  “I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  erring  in  supposing  that  your  name,  Lettice, 
has  been  brought  into  this  affair;  and  since  our 
young  friends  have  permitted  us  to  hear  this  very 
vague  and  unsatisfa6lory  account  of  what  took 
place,  I  think  it  is  only  right  we  should  know  the 
real  fa<5ls.” 
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“It  would  be  rather  painful/'  said  Ralph,  “to 
have  to  repeat  words  spoken  in  anger,  long  ago, 
and  perhaps  not  now  di£tin6Uy  remembered.” 

“I  remember  them  very  well,  if  you  do  not,” 
retorted  Wendover.  “And  when  I  come  here  I 
find  you  so — so  domesticated  in  Dr.  Temple's 
house  I  can  see  plainly  enough  that  you  are  not 
one  to  be  trusted.” 

“I  can't  Stand  these  absurd  accusations!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ralph,  turning  pale. “This  is  what  passed : 
JuSt  when  we  were  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  I  saw 
in  the  papers  that  yellow  fever  had  broken  out, 
and  at  once  resolved  not  to  go  away.  Wendover, 
after  trying  his  utmoSt  to  make  me  alter  my 
mind,  loSt  his  temper  and  bluntly  told  me  that  I 
had  a  motive  in  remaining  behind  in  town,  that 
the  epidemic  scare  was  a  mere  pretext.” 

“And  what  was  the  motive  ?”  asked  Dr.Temple. 

“Is  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that  in  so  many 
words?”  said  Ralph,  growing  red. 

“It  is  my  wish  to  hear  it,”  answered  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple,  gravely,  almost  sternly. 

“That  I  would  6land  a  better  chance — that  I 
should  be  able  to  supplant  him  in  some  one's 
aflfedtions  when  he  was  out  of  the  way.” 

“You  said  that,  Charlie?”  exclaimed  Lettice, 
with  flashing  eyes. 
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“I  did  say  it,  and  I’m  not  going  to  tell  a  lie 
about  it.  Ask  him  what  he  said  in  reply.” 

“I  asked  you  if  your  motive  in  trying  to  drag 
me  out  of  Buenos  Ayres  against  my  will  was  that 
you  feared  to  leave  me  behind.  And  that  is  all 
there  is  to  tell.” 

“Well,”  said  Dr.  Temple,  smiling  a  little,  “it 
is  really  not  so  bad  as  I  imagined.  Not  a  pleasant 
little  disagreement,  I  mu6t  confess,  but  not  so 
bad  that  you  need  to  cherish  undying  animosity 
against  each  other.  There  was  nothing  more  said 
by  either  of  you?” 

Both  were  silent. 

“Remember  that  if  anything  material  is  con¬ 
cealed,  all  we  have  heard — which,  I  fancy,  we  can 
forgive  and  forget — goes  for  nothing.  We  heard 
something  about  Herne  pledging  his  word  not 
to  enter  this  house.” 

“That  I  denied,”  said  Ralph. 

“It  was  my  mistake,”  added  Wendover.  “I 
beg  his  pardon  for  making  it.” 

“That's  right,  Wendover;  I  am  glad  you  are 
so  ready  to  acknowledge  a  mistake.  And  when 
Herne  made  that  speech  about  your  motives  did 
you  make  no  reply?” 

“Yes,  I  told  him — ” 

“Wait  one  moment,”  said  Ralph,  starting  up. 
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“Remember,  Wendover,  not  one  word  more  was 
spoken  with  reference  to  Dr.  Temple’s  family.” 

“That  is  all  I  wished  to  hear,”  said  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple.  “And  now  that  my  daughters  have  heard 
the  whole  matter,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us 
from  all  being  good  friends  once  more?  Wend- 
over  and  Herne,  what  do  you  say?” 

Wendover  looked  up  with  a  clouded  face  and 
hesitated.  “Dr.  Temple,”  he  spoke  at  length,  “I 
cannot — I  will  not  owe  anything  to  Herne’s 
magnanimity.  I  mu&  first  tell  you  my  answer  to 
that  speech  he  made  about  my  reasons  for  try¬ 
ing  to  drag  him  out  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  he  put  it. 
I  told  him  to  do  his  be6t.  I  said  I  did  not  fear  a 
man  who  had  behaved  so  disreputably  as  to  make 
himself  the  talk  of  the  town.” 

Lettice  Parted  up  from  her  seat.  “It  was  bad 
enough  to  bring  my  name  into  your  quarrel,”  she 
said;  “you  might  have  spared  Ralph  that  insult. 
I  shall  never  forgive  you,  Charlie.” 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  speaking  she  re¬ 
mained  standing,  looking  very  pale  in  her  anger; 
then  she  said:  “Good  night,  Ralph;  I  am  sorry 
your  fir£t  evening  with  us  has  been  such  an  un¬ 
pleasant  one.”  But  she  did  not  give  him  her 
hand,  not  wishing,  perhaps,  to  show  him  how 
much  it  trembled. 
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After  kissing  her  father,  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  Wendover  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat, 
all  his  anger  changed  to  keen  digress. 

“Lettice,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  in  this 
way?”  he  said.  “If  I  have  offended  you,  forgive 
me,  and  say  good-by.” 

She  £tood  hesitating  for  a  while  at  the  door, 
then  turned  and  slowly  came  back  to  him.  “Very 
well,  Charlie;  I  will  shake  hands  with  you  and 
try  to  forget  it.  It  is  a  bad  time  to  quarrel  now, 
with  death  landing  by,  waiting  to  decide  which 
one  of  us  he  will  next  strike  down.” 

“What  dreadful  nonsense  are  you  talking, 
child?”  said  her  father,  kissing  her  very  tenderly. 
“Fm  always  telling  you  that  these  silly  proph¬ 
ecies  are  apt  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment. 
Prophesy  that  we  are  all  going  to  live  far  into  the 
twentieth  century,  and  you  will  be  proving  your¬ 
self  the  sensible  daughter  of  a  wise  father.”  Then 
he  led  her  back  to  the  piano,  and  made  her  sit 
down  to  sing  them  a  song. 

Her  fingers  trembled  when  she  touched  the 
keys;  she  tried  to  overcome  her  agitation  and 
sing,  but  was  at  length  forced  to  give  up  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Dr.  Temple  and  Ralph,  who  had  been 
closely  studying  her  pale,  agitated  face,  exchanged 
anxious  glances  when  she  rose  from  the  piano. 
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Her  father  would  not  let  her  retire  yet,  knowing 
how  perilous  it  is  to  lie  down  with  a  troubled 
spirit.  He  rang  for  wine  and  biscuits;  and  when 
all  were  served,  he  addressed  them  very  gravely: 
“My  young  friends  and  my  daughters,”  he  said, 
“if  you  can  feel,  as  I  do,  that  you  are  able  to  for¬ 
give  whatever  there  is  to  forgive,  to  forget  what 
is  pa£t,  I  ask  you  to  drink  with  me.  If  there  is 
one  who  cannot  do  that,  let  him  set  down  his 
glass  untamed.” 

They  all  drank  their  wine.  Then  Wendover 
and  Herne,  after  exchanging  glances,  rose  and 
shook  hands  in  silence. 

“Herne,”  said  Dr.  Temple  when,  later  in  the 
evening,  they  were  alone  together  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  room,  “when  Wendover  made  that  clumsy 
attack  on  you,  I  feared  for  a  moment  that  some¬ 
thing  very  disagreeable  was  about  to  follow.  But 
I  might  have  known  that  your  feelings  towards 
my  daughter  are  too  chivalrous  to  allow  you  to 
drop  a  word,  even  in  the  heat  of  passion,  that 
would  lead  to  a  breach  in  our  friendship.  JuSt 
now  I  rather  pity  Wendover,  he  is  such  an  ass.  A 
thorough  Englishman,  honest  and  open  as  the 
day,  good  tempered,  generous,  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  a  fault,  but  6till  an  ass.  He  has  a  muddled 
intellect;  and  though  Lettice  knows  him,  I  dare 
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say,  better  than  he  knows  himself,  I  think  that 
to-night  he  has  spoilt  his  chance  of  winning  her. 
His  jealousy  she  might  have  overlooked,  but  not 
the  insult;  she  has  too  high  a  regard  for  you.” 

“He  should  have  held  his  tongue  about  that,” 
said  Ralph. 

“He  told  me  that  in  answer  to  my  question, 
and  because  he  was  angry  with  you,  and  would 
owe  nothing  to  your  magnanimity,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  And,  therefore,  I  pity  him,  knowing 
what  the  results  are  modi  likely  to  be.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that,  in  any  case,  the  friendly  agreement, 
or  whatever  it  was  between  them,  would  ever  have 
resulted  in  a  genuine  engagement,  for  they  are  not 
very  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  matters  of  the 
affedtions,  my  daughters  take  their  own  course 
— I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions. 
I  suppose  that  Lettice,  who  has  some  romantic 
ideas,  imagined  that  she  owed  something  to 
Wendover  in  return  for  all  his  love,  and  so  went 
so  far  as  to  promise  not  to  engage  herself  to  any 
one  else  for  a  year — an  absurd  compadt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  mind,  which  is  not  romantic;  but  then, 
that  is  not  her  mind.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that 
you,  Herne,  need  not  despair.” 

Here  was  an  unworldly  father  indeed!  Ralph 
could  only  look  at  him  in  silent  astonishment. 
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“I  can  very  well  guess  all  that  is  passing  in 
your  mind,  Herne,”  he  continued. 

“Not  all — ”  interrupted  the  other.  “My  shat¬ 
tered  health  and  penniless  condition,  the  un¬ 
speakable  folly  I  was  guilty  of  not  so  very  long 
ago.  Lettice  has  many  admirers — men  of  means, 
and  well  able  to  giver  her  luxury,  and  a  position 
beyond  anything  I  can  ever  look  forward  to.” 

“Heme,  there  are,  I  should  think,  five  to  ten 
thousand  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  present 
moment,  shattered  in  health  in  the  same  way  as 
yourself,  and  in  another  three  to  six  months  they 
will  not  have  a  ve&ige  of  yellow  fever  in  them. 
When  I  was  your  age,  about  thirty  years  ago — 
but  please  don't  ask  me  to  be  exa6t  on  that  point 
— I  was  nearly  as  poor  in  money  as  you  are  to¬ 
night.  I  had  not  studied  as  hard  as  you  have 
done,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  never  had  your 
fire  and  energy.  As  for  the  follies  you  were  guilty 
of  at  the  beginning  of  your  career,  they  are  now 
where  the  glyptodon  and  the  megatherium  are — 
crumbling  to  du£t  in  the  po^l-tertiary  deposits. 
If  you  are  paleontologically  inclined,  dig  them 
up  and  lecture  on  them,  by  all  means;  but  you 
will  soon  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  desperately  scientific  old  ladies,  no 
person  will  take  any  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
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rivals  you  speak  of  can  offer  luxury  and  a  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  true:  you  have  something  better  to  offer 
— the  splendid  fame  you  have  won  in  this  city 
in  a  time  of  unexampled  calamity,  which  is  on 
everybody's  lips,  and  which  any  woman  in  Buenos 
Ayres  might  well  be  proud  to  share.  Eleven 
o'clock.  Heme!  I  have  ordered  the  brougham 
round  to  take  you  home.  I  think  I  hear  it  coming 
now." 

Herne,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  grati¬ 
tude,  and  with  a  new  hope  that  was  like  joy, 
took  his  departure;  and  though  many  doubts 
troubled  his  mind  when  he  thought  of  his  friend 
Wendover,  they  did  not  affedt  him  very  deeply, 
and  he  saw  nothing  of  the  great  black  thunder¬ 
cloud  now  fa&  approaching  and  threatening  to 
overwhelm  him. 
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returning  strength,  that  passive,  rest¬ 
ful  condition  of  mind  Ralph  had  spoken  of,  soon 
wore  itself  out;  his  mind  so  far  outstripped  his 
body  on  the  way  to  recovery  that  he  began  to 
chafe  at  his  enforced  inadtion,  and  in  about  a 
week  after  his  visit  to  the  Temples  he  was  once 
more  going  about  among  the  yellow-fever-^tricken 
poor  in  his  neighbourhood. 

For  a  few  days  there  had  been  signs  that  the 
epidemic  was  abating.  For,  several  consecutive 
weeks  during  the  hot  months  of  January  and 
February  the  daily  average  of  deaths  had  con¬ 
tinued  about  the  same;  then  during  the  bright, 
almoSt  bracing,  weather  in  March,  when  the 
grass  began  to  grow  in  the  Streets,  there  was 
a  marked  decline  in  the  mortality.  After  this 
came  yet  another  unfavourable  change:  the  days 
were  excessively  sultry,  with  massive  black  clouds 
suspended  almost  motionless  in  the  air  and  dis- 
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charging  frequent  heavy  showers,  which  did  not 
mitigate  the  heat  in  the  leaSt.  With  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  change  the  death  rate  rose  rapidly  again, 
and  those  who  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
pestilence  had  about  spent  its  force  were  now 
once  more  ready  to  resign  themselves  to  despair. 

Then  came  that  day  of  wrath  called  after¬ 
wards  the  Black  Day,  when  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  a  darkness  almoSt  as  of  night  reigned 
over  the  city,  while  a  continuous  torrent  of 
rain  fell  for  fifteen  hours,  accompanied  by  the 
moSt  awful  thunder  and  lightning.  Never  before 
during  all  these  miserable  months  had  the  cases 
of  yellow  fever  been  so  numerous  or  fatal.  Dif¬ 
ferent  doctors  had  adopted  different  methods 
of  treatment  and  some  had  boaSted  loudly  of 
their  success,  but  on  this  fatal  day  all  methods 
seemed  futile,  and  those  who  fell  ill  died  with 
terrible  suddenness.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  even  the  hardiest  and  mo£t  heroic  began 
to  be  overwhelmed.  For  long  months  they  had 
striven  fearlessly,  and  now  when  they  were  worn 
out  with  excessive  labours,  the  evil  suddenly 
assumed  a  magnitude  so  terrible  that  they  could 
no  longer  cope  with  it.  A  great  cry  of  terror  and 
despair  went  forth  and  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
many  who  had  bravely  borne  themselves  until 
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now  sank  broken-hearted,  while  throughout  the 
whole  city  during  all  that  black  day,  death  held 
his  hideous  carnival. 

Ralph,  who  had  become  aware  quite  early  in 
the  day  of  the  awful  change  in  the  virulent  power 
of  the  disease,  did  not  spare  himself  for  one 
moment.  His  house  was  filled,  hour  after  hour, 
with  miserable  people — their  soaking  garments 
sending  up  a  blue  Steam  in  the  close,  hot  rooms 
— who  had  come  there  piteously  crying  for  help; 
and  when  not  dispensing  drugs  and  advising 
them  what  to  do,  he  was  wearily  dragging  him¬ 
self  from  house  to  house  through  streets  which 
had  now  become  rushing  torrents,  so  that  when 
crossing  them  he  was  often  up  to  his  knees  in 
water. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  thick  gloom  changed 
very  suddenly  to  intense  darkness,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  then  useful 
to  the  few  pedestrians  abroad,  for  in  the  moSt  of 
the  Streets  in  the  poorer  quarters  the  lamps  were 
left  unlighted.  Worn  out  with  his  efforts,  Ralph 
had  dragged  himself  home  some  time  after  night¬ 
fall,  and  while  trying  to  diveSt  himself  of  his  wet 
clothing,  he  called  for  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy 
and  water.  Then  some  one  put  a  scrap  of  paper, 
which  had  been  left  an  hour  before,  into  his  hand. 
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It  was  from  Dr.  Temple.  Opening  it  mechanic¬ 
ally  he  read: 

“Come  to  me  at  once,  if  you  can.  What  I 
feared  has  happened.  She  is  down  —  God  help 
us!” 

For  a  moment  he  felt  his  senses  ebbing  away, 
but  the  tumbler  of  warm  brandy  came  juSt  in 
time  to  save  him,  and  he  took  the  whole  of  it  at 
one  draught.  The  fiery  liquid  sent  the  blood 
rushing  through  his  veins,  the  sudden  reaction 
making  him  shiver  like  a  person  in  a  fit  of  ague; 
then,  feeling  Strong  again,  he  rose  up,  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  left  the  house. 

Out  of  doors  it  was  now  excessively  dark,  and 
for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards  he 
proceeded  by  feeling  his  way  along  the  houses; 
then  the  fumes  of  the  spirit  began  to  make  him 
giddy,  and  he  was  forced  to  sit  down  on  a  doorStep. 
The  fear  that  the  fictitious  Strength  imparted 
by  the  brandy  would  evaporate  before  he  could 
reach  his  destination  almoSt  maddened  him,  and 
very  soon  he  got  up  and  went  on  again.  The  fre¬ 
quent  flashes  of  the  lightning  showed  him  where 
to  cross  the  flooded  Streets,  but  for  a  long  time 
did  not  reveal  a  single  human  form. 

At  length  he  perceived  a  dark  object  hurriedly 
advancing  towards  him,  and  in  another  moment 
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a  vivid  flash  revealed  a  tall,  gaunt  old  woman, 
her  head  uncovered,  and  herjong  grey  hair  hang¬ 
ing  down  loose  in  the  rain.  She  instantly  flung 
herself  on  Ralph,  fastening  her  fingers  like  an 
eagle's  talons  in  his  clothes.  “Praised  be  the 
Mother  of  God  that  I  have  found  help!”  she 
screamed.  “Oh,  Sehor,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
and  your  mother's  sake,  come  quickly  with  me ! 
I  have  left  my  daughter  alone,  dying — come, 
come,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  her!” 

“Leave  me,  woman,  I  cannot  help  you,”  he 
answered,  trying  to  shake  her  off.  Then  he  di¬ 
rected  her  where  to  go  for  help,  but  she  refused 
to  listen  to  him. 

“She  is  dying — dying,  my  daughter  is  dying!” 
she  screamed  in  a  frenzied  manner. 

He  struggled  violently  to  escape,  but  she  had 
greater  strength  than  he,  and  not  only  main¬ 
tained  a  grip  of  his  coat,  but  began  to  drag  him 
along  the  pavement,  imploring  him  all  the  time 
to  save  her  dying  daughter.  For  a  few  moments 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  along,  feeling 
powerless  in  her  hands.  She  had  conquered  him, 
and  a  stupor  of  despair  was  settling  on  his  mind. 
Then  the  thought  of  Lettice  3tung  him  to  make 
one  la£t  effort.  He  clutched  hold  of  an  iron  rail¬ 
ing,  and  brought  her  to  a  3tand;  and  at  that  mo- 
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ment  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  revealed  his  wasted 
face  in  all  its  ghastly  whiteness,  favouring  his 
stratagem. 

“Woman,  look  at  me!”  he  cried.  “Do  you  not 
see  that  I  too  am  dying?” 

She  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
and  at  that  moment,  using  all  his  little  remaining 
strength,  he  tore  himself  from  her  grasp  and  fled 
away  in  the  darkness.  The  cry  of  despair  she 
uttered  when  he  had  escaped  pierced  him  with 
unutterable  anguish;  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
powerless  to  help  her.  He  could  only  have  gone 
to  see  that  poor  girl  die,  and  that  was  all.  Lettice 
was  more  to  him  than  this  stranger's  child,  and 
she  too  was  dying — his  beautiful  Lettice,  his  sweet 
friend  and  guardian  angel,  his  “divine  woman,” 
for  whose  sake  he  had  tried  to  do  such  noble  work. 
And  the  little  Strength  left  to  him  would,  per¬ 
haps,  not  enable  him  to  reach  her,  to  look  once 
more  into  those  dear  eyes  that  had  once  shed  tears 
for  him,  before  their  light  was  quenched  by  death ! 

With  these  bitter  thoughts  passing  through 
his  mind,  he  Stood  clinging  for  support  to  a  cor¬ 
ner  poSt,  while  at  his  feet  the  water  swept  by 
with  a  deep,  low,  rushing  sound.  He  was  about 
to  plunge  into  it  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  when 
a  sudden  flash  revealed  the  dark,  swirling  tor- 
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rent,  down  which  a  long  train  of  black  boat¬ 
shaped  objedts  was  being  swiftly  borne.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  the  pavement  he  Stood  on  was 
built  up  to  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  street, 
which  was  now  full  to  overflowing.  Instantly  it 
was  all  black  again,  and  then,  not  daring  to  move, 
he  waited  for  a  second  flash  to  show  him  one  of 
the  iron  bridges  with  which  the  deep  and  danger¬ 
ous  paved  gully  was  spanned  in  many  places. 
When  the  flash  came,  he  perceived  the  bridge 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  away  before  him,  and  he 
also  then  diStindtly  saw  that  the  dark  objedts 
floating  on  the  current  were  coffins.  Either  a  cart 
laden  with  dead  had  been  swept  away,  or  some 
of  the  men  engaged  in  collecting  the  dead  had 
got  rid  of  a  load  by  flinging  it  into  the  current. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  he  Struggled  on  for 
half-an-hour,  and  then  his  Strength  entirely  failed 
him,  and  with  a  bitter  moan  of  despair  he  sank 
on  the  pavement.  He  was  beside  a  long  blank 
wall,  where  there  was  not  even  a  doorway  to 
shelter  him  from  the  pouring  rain.  There,  crouch¬ 
ing  close  againSt  the  wall,  with  closed  eyes,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  end,  the  image  of  his  love  came  dis- 
tindtly  before  him  as  he  had  seen  her  that  day  in 
Palermo,  looking  down  into  his  face,  with  her 
eyes  wet  with  tears. 
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And  while  he  crouched  there,  his  body  growing 
numb,  and  that  bright  mental  picture  growing 
dimmer  and  dimmer  by  degrees,  through  the 
continuous  rushing  sound  of  the  rain  came  other 
sounds — the  hurried  tread  of  feet  and  voices  of 
people  eagerly  speaking.  The  bright  light  of  a 
lantern  flashed  on  his  face.  “He  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  fever  here;  lift  him,  boys  and  carry 
him  to  the  Lazaretto,”  said  one.  A  moment  after 
he  exclaimed,  “Dios  mio ,  it  is  Dr.  Herne !” 

Ralph  felt  a  flask  pressed  to  his  mouth,  and 
after  swallowing  the  liquor,  he  roused  himself  to 
recognize  in  the  speaker  a  young  friend — one  of 
that  band  of  brave  young  volunteers  who  formed 
the  Sanitary  Commission. 

As  soon  as  Ralph  had  revived  sufficiently  to 
explain  how  he  came  to  be  there,  he  was  taken 
up  and  carried  to  his  destination,  which  was  not 
more  than  twelve  minutes’  walk  from  the  place 
where  he  had  sunk  down. 

Before  he  had  been  many  minutes  in  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple’s  house,  dry  clothing,  the  warm  bright  air, 
and  the  restoratives  he  was  made  to  swallow  had 
brought  him  back  a  little  Strength. 

“Lettice  is  very  bad,”  said  his  friend,  des- 
pondingly,  “but  you  cannot  see  her  now,  Herne. 
You  are  utterly  prostrated  and  could  do  no  good. 
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It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  for  some  hours  yet 
whether  the  attack  is  going  to  prove  fatal  or  not. 
Lie  down  and  get  a  little  re£t  before  the  crisis 
comes.” 

“No,  I  cannot.  Let  me  go  to  her  now,  for  God's 
sake,”  exclaimed  Ralph  with  sudden  energy;  and 
starting  up,  he  made  his  way  to  the  room  where 
she  was  lying,  his  knees  trembling  under  him, 
and  supporting  himself  by  catching  at  the  fur¬ 
niture  as  he  walked. 

Lettice,  exhausted  with  the  paroxysms  she  had 
suffered,  was  lying  back  on  her  pillow,  with  her 
eyes  closed,  uttering  low  moans.  Norah  was  with 
her,  applying  ice  to  her  head  when  he  entered. 
He  sank  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside  and  gazed 
long  and  with  a  terrible  anxiety  into  the  suf¬ 
ferer's  wan  face,  and  then  placed  his  hand  on  hers. 
Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  at  him. 

“Oh,  Ralph,  Ralph,”  she  cried  out  aloud,  “I 
knew  that  you  were  coming  to  me!  I  saw  you 
coming  a  long  way  off.  And  you  were  saying, 
‘How  pleasant  to  see  the  street  so  desolate  and 
overgrown  with  grass !'  I  heard  you  saying  that. 
Do  you  remember  the  grass  you  gave  me,  Ralph  ? 
I  have  kept  it  because  you  kept  the  promise  you 
made  me.  Oh  Ralph,  mu£l  I  die — musd  I  die — 
mu£t  I  die?” 
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“No,  no,  no,  my  darling  siller,  you  will  not 
die,”  murmured  Norah,  bending  down  and  kiss¬ 
ing  the  sufferer’s  face. 

“Oh,  Norah,  where  will  they  put  me  ? — tell  me, 
tell  me!”  she  cried  again  with  sudden,  terrible 
energy.  “Norah!  papa!  papa!  have  mercy  on  me 
and  hide  me  away  when  they  come  for  me !  Look, 
there  are  the  men  selling  coffins  in  the  street !  Oh, 
papa,  will  you  not  buy  one  and  hide  me  away  in 
the  yard  under  the  flowers,  where  they  will  never, 
never  find  me?  Oh,  save  me!  save  me!  save  me!” 
And  here  she  bur£t  into  piercing  cries,  and  with 
raised  hands  and  eyes  almost  Parting  from  their 
sockets,  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  some  horrid 
vision.  *  Then  her  eyes  closed  again  and  her  head 
dropped  back  on  the  pillow. 

Ralph  was  6till  kneeling  with  his  head  bent 
down,  and  when  Dr.  Temple  spoke  to  him  and 
received  no  reply,  he  looked  closely  and  found 
that  he  was  insensible.  They  carried  him  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and  Dr.  Temple  passed  the 
night  in  going  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
Lettice  had  intervals  of  relief  from  the  mad¬ 
dening  paroxysms,  and  he  would  then  hasten  to 
Herne,  but  for  several  hours  he  could  not  restore 
him  to  consciousness. 

Only  when  the  sun  was  up  and  shining  brightly 
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into  the  room  from  the  now  cloudless  sky  did 
Ralph  open  his  eyes  once  more.  Dr.  Temple  had 
been  for  some  time  at  his  side.  “Swallow  this, 
Herne,”  he  said,  placing  an  arm  under  him  to 
raise  him  up.  “It  will  give  you  strength.” 

Ralph  put  the  glass  aside  from  his  lips.  “No,” 
he  murmured  feebly.  “Let  me  go,  now  my  work 
is  finished.  I  am  tired  of  the  world  and  life. 
Where  she  is,  there  will  I  go  also.” 

Norah  had  come  in,  and  ^looping  down,  lik¬ 
ened  to  his  la£t  words,  spoken  almost  in  a  whisper. 
“Oh,  Ralph,  rouse  yourself,”  she  said.  “Lettice 
is  not  dead.  She  will  live — she  is  better  now.”  He 
opened  his  eyes  wide  and  fixed  them  on  her,  then 
struggled  to  rise,  but  in  a  moment  fell  back 
fainting. 

“He  will  wake  well,  or  never  at  all,”  said  Dr. 
Temple,  then  once  more  hurried  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  side  to  satisfy  himself  that  Norah  was  right. 

It  was  even  as  she  had  said:  she  was  sleeping 
quietly,  and  her  worn-looking,  discoloured  face, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  face  of  a  corpse,  felt 
temperate  and  moiSl  to  the  touch.  These  blessed 
signs  were  not  delusive,  and  the  improvement 
continued  hour  by  hour;  Lettice  proving  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  after  being  attacked  by 
yellow  fever  on  that  terrible  Black  Day. 
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Ralph  also  recovered,  but  was  in  so  exhausted 
a  condition  that  only  after  carefully  nursing  him 
for  three  or  four  days  did  Dr.  Temple  consent  to 
his  removal  to  his  own  house. 

This  was  virtually  the  end  of  the  epidemic. 
The  malignant  spirit  signalized  its  departure, 
Herod-like,  by  a  great  slaughter.  On  that  Black 
Day  alone  there  were  over  six  hundred  fatal 
cases,  raising  the  tremendous  total  of  deaths  in 
that  city  from  the  pestilence  to  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand.  The  population  had  been  literally  deci¬ 
mated,  or,  if  it  is  taken  into  account  that  during 
the  epidemic  half  the  people  were  absent,  one  in 
every  five  persons  perished.  On  the  day  succeed¬ 
ing  the  Black  Day  there  were  only  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  deaths,  and  a  week  later  not  one  fresh  case 
and  not  one  death,  so  rapidly  had  the  mortality 
declined  after  reaching  its  climax.  The  absentees 
came  flocking  back  to  their  homes,  many  thou¬ 
sands  every  day;  the  tender  autumn  grass  and 
herbage  vanished  from  the  Streets,  which  were 
once  more  thronged  with  people  as  in  normal 
times,  and  the  only  difference  to  be  noted  was 
that  they  were  all  in  mourning. 
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A 

XjLPRIL,  loveliest,  in  that  southern  land,  of  all 
the  bright  autumnal  months,  was  drawing  to  its 
end,  when  one  day  out  under  the  trees  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  a  country  house  at  Las  Lomas  de  Zamorra 
— a  village  not  far  from  Buenos  Ayres — Norah 
and  Lettice  were  sitting  together.  The  utter  pros¬ 
tration  which  had  succeeded  her  illness,  and  which 
for  some  weeks  made  her  final  restoration  to  per¬ 
fect  health  a  doubtful  matter,  had  now  passed 
away  from  Lettice.  She  was  Still  very  weak,  as 
could  easily  be  seen  in  her  thin,  pale  face  and 
her  languid  attitude,  as  she  reclined  with  her 
head  resting  on  the  cushioned  back  of  her  easy- 
chair.  But  within,  the  pulses  were  making  pleas¬ 
ant  music;  all  the  exquisite  sensations  of  return¬ 
ing  health,  which  made  of  earth  an  “opening 
paradise,”  were  hers;  and  how  like  a  paradise 
that  autumn’s  painted  world  now  seemed  to  her 
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tired  eyes ! — the  garden,  bright  with  many-hued 
late-flowering  China  alters  and  yellow  and  white 
jonquil  and  narcissus,  and  full  of  perfume  of  au¬ 
tumn  violets  and  beds  of  mignonette,  about  which 
the  bumble-bees  were  Still  humming;  the  grace¬ 
ful,  towering  eucalyptus,  with  its  glossy,  dark 
foliage;  the  acacias,  with  their  deciduous  leaves 
now  yellow  as  flame;  and  tall  Lombardy  poplars, 
milling  far  above  her  to  the  soft,  warm  breeze, 
and  shedding  ever  and  anon  a  large  heart-shaped 
leaf,  that  came  circling  slowly  down  to  fall  at  her 
feet.  Beyond  the  garden  trees,  the  earth,  stretch¬ 
ing  away  in  gentle  undulations,  was  everywhere 
clothed  in  that  vivid  green  of  autumn,  which  re¬ 
minds  the  English  Stranger  of  his  own  moiSt  island. 

On  the  convalescent’s  lap  lay  an  open  volume 
of  Tennyson — for  since  her  recovery  began  she 
had  grown  Strangely  fond  of  his  poetry;  but  juSt 
at  present  she  was  not  reading:  her  eyes,  full 
of  soft  dreamy  pleasure,  were  gazing  across  the 
green  distance  into  the  blue  haze  of  the  horizon; 
while  Norah,  seated  by  her  and  holding  her  hand, 
was  gazing  with  an  absorbed  expression  into  her 
face.  Her  siSter  and  father  now  frequently  gazed 
thus  long  and  earnestly  into  her  face,  with  a  look 
expressive  of  a  love  that  was  like  idolatry;  for 
she  was  their  darling,  their  beautiful  pet,  and  had 
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been  so  nearly  taken  from  them.  From  what  grief 
and  desolation  of  heart  had  they  not  been  saved ! 
What  overflowing  joy  and  gratitude  they  experi¬ 
enced  when  they  looked  on  their  precious  one, 
pale  and  juSt  returned  from  the  gates  of  death! 

Presently,  into  the  garden  and  to  them  came 
their  father.  “Norah,”  he  said,  “do  you  mind 
giving  up  your  place  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I 
have  something  important  to  say  to  this  little 
lazy-bones  who  sits  here  all  day  dreaming  under 
the  trees.” 

Norah  resigned  her  seat,  and  understanding 
from  sundry  winks  and  nods  that  she  was  in  the 
way,  returned  to  the  house. 

“Papa,  I  think  you  are  very  jealous  and  greedy,” 
said  Lettice.  “All  these  absurd  winks,  which  I 
saw  plainly  enough,  were  only  to  get  rid  of  poor 
Norah  and  have  me  all  to  yourself.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  you  to  see  them,  Lettice;  but 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I  deceived  Norah. 
I  have  juSt  received  a  letter  from  an  important 
young  person  who  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has 
some  right  in  you.  He  says  he  considers  it  very 
hard  he  should  Still  be  put  off  from  coming  here 
on  the  score  of  your  weakness,  when,  he  hears, 
you  are  getting  Strong  enough  to  take  long 
carriage  drives  every  day.  He  wants  to  see  you 
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very  badly,  and  asks  for  permission  to  come." 

“Do  you  mean  Charlie,  papa?*’ 

“I  mean  Wendover,  of  course;  but  I  can't 
imagine  why  you  call  him  Charlie.  You  might 
ju6I  as  well  speak  of  the  President  of  the  Munic¬ 
ipality  as  Tom." 

“Poor  Charlie!" 

“Yes,  it's  all  very  well,  ‘poor  Charlie';  but 
what  mu6t  I  say  to  him  ?  Is  he  to  come  bothering 
here,  monopolizing  you  altogether?" 

“Tell  him,  papa,  that  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  all  his  kind  solicitude  about  me,  and  the 
grapes  he  sent,  but  cannot  see  him  ju£t  yet;  that 
when  I  am  a  little  stronger  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  him — as  a  friend,  papa,  never,  never 
anything  more  than  that." 

“You're  a  dear,  good,  sensible  girl,  Lettice," 
said  her  father,  ^looping  to  kiss  her. 

“Yes,  I  know  I  am,  papa.  But  if  you  had  liked 
Charlie  and  favoured  him,  I  suppose  you  would 
have  called  me  a  pig-headed  little  donkey." 

“No,  Lettice;  as  a  scientific  man,  I  couldn't 
be  capable  of  such  a  zoological  solecism  as  that. 
Now,  if  you  had  put  it  the  other  way,  and  said 
a  donkey-headed  little  pig — " 

“Oh,  papa,  you  are  too  ridiculous!  Fancy  a 
man  of  your  age  and  position  talking  such  non- 
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sense.  Sometimes  you  make  me  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  you,  in  company.” 

“Quite  right,  Lettice.  You  may  always  feel 
ashamed  of  me — in  company.  You  are  reading 
Tennyson.  Well,  truSt  me,  Lettice — not  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere — from  yon  blue  heavens  above  us 
bent,  the  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife,  when  they 
look  down  on  what  you  call  company,  feel  very 
sorry  that  they  left  any  descendants  on  the  earth. 
Those  wooden  he  and  she  marionettes,  with  black 
coats  and  rustling  dresses,  each  with  the  same 
eternal  smile  carved  on  their  faces,  and,  when  you 
pull  the  strings,  squeaking  out  the  same  everlast¬ 
ing  platitudes — oh,  how  I  despise  your  company ! 
Poor  old  Adam  and  Eve,  I  heartily  sympathize 
with  them.  But  if  those  two  should  happen  to 
roll  their  eyes  this  way  and  behold  an  elderly 
gentleman  talking  to  his  daughter  in  the  garden 
and  listen  to  him,  then  I  fancy  they  would  drop 
a  little  tear — very  fragrant,  no  doubt,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  a 
real,  genuine  tear  all  the  same.  I  can  also  fancy 
that  after  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  celeStial  rain¬ 
bow-coloured  pocket  handkerchief,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman — Adam,  I  mean — would  say,  ‘Cheer  up, 
Eve,  my  love;  after  all,  there  is  some  naturalness 
left  in  the  dear  old  planet  we  used  to  live  in.”’ 
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“Yes,  papa,  that's  all  very  funny  and  nice,  but 
I  can’t  help  thinking  that  if  Adam  looked  a  little 
closer,  he  would  discover  that  the  charming  and 
very  natural  old  gentleman — the  one  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  I  mean — he  admired  so  much  was  after  all 
something  of  a  hypocrite.” 

My  daughter,  you  are  forgetting  yourself! 
What  reason  have  you  for  calling  me  a  hypo¬ 
crite?” 

Oh,  never  mind;  I  am  not  going  to  say  any¬ 
thing  more  about  it  ju£t  now.  Some  day  when  I 
hear  you  ostentatiously  talking  about  your  daugh¬ 
ters’  being  their  own  mistresses,  I  shall  perhaps 
return  to  the  subject.” 

“Hem — ha.  You  are  very  unjuSt,  Lettice — very 
unjuSt,  indeed,  indeed.  But  I  can  take  the  state 
of  your  health  into  account,  and  make  all  allow¬ 
ances.  We  will  say  no  more  about  that  juSt  now. 
I  have  something  else  to  tell  you,  Lettice.  I  have 
also  received  a  letter  from  another  young  friend 
of  ours,  and  he  also — oddly  enough — asks  to 
be  allowed  to  come  and  see  you!” 

Who  is  he,  papa?”  she  said,  putting  her  hand 
in  his,  while  the  rosy  colour  overspread  her  pallid 
face. 

“Herne,  my  child;  could  you  not  guess?  And 
before  you  tell  me  what  to  answer,  I  wish  to  tell 
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you  juSt  what  he  says — something  intended,  I 
know,  for  me  and  not  for  you.  He  promises,  Lat¬ 
tice,  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  come,  there  shall  be 
no  word,  no  sign  to  cause  you  even  the  shadow  of 
annoyance  or  distress.  He  wishes  me  to  remember 
that  he  saw  you  for  the  laSt  time  on  that  terrible 
day,  when  your  mind  was  clouded  with  the  tor¬ 
ments  you  were  suffering,  when  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  shadow  of  death  was  on  your  face,  when 
your  blackened  lips  were  uttering  words  and 
cries  that  are  Still  ringing  in  his  brain.  This  laSt 
image,  he  says,  is  a  constant  torture  to  him,  so 
that  he  craves  for  a  sight  of  your  face  as  it  is  now, 
juSt  as  a  man  tortured  with  thirst  craves  for  a 
sight  of  water!” 

“I  have  often  wondered  how  I  looked  to  him 
that  night.  I  remembered  him  juSt  for  one  mo¬ 
ment.  I  saw  him  close  to  me,  and  then — oh,  I 
can’t  tell  what  horrible  things  came  before  me! 
Do  you  really  think,  papa,  that  all  traces  of  that 
strange  colour  have  gone  off  now  ?  Do  be  honeSt 
for  once,  and  tell  me  how  I  look!” 

“Honestly,  my  darling,  you  never  looked  more 
beautiful — not  before  your  illness  even.  Your 
skin  could  not  be  clearer,  though  you  are  Still 
pale.  I  think  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him  per¬ 
mission  to  come.” 
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“You  may  tell  him  to  come  and  see  us  if  you 
like,  papa!” 

4  ‘Ah,  Let tice, ’  ’said  her  father,  growing  strangely 
serious,  “that  awful  night  is  in  mo£t  part  a  blank 
to  you;  but  the  anxiety  I  suffered,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Your  recovery  surprised  me  even  less 
than  his.  He  had  become  convinced  that  you 
were  going  to  die  that  night,  and  he  felt  his  own 
life  ebbing  away,  and  was  only  too  willing  to  lose 
it.  It  was  hard  for  me,  threatened  with  a  double 
loss,  my  child  and  the  young  friend  I  had  learned 
to  love  more  than  I  had  ever  loved  any  man  be¬ 
fore.  At  some  future  time,  perhaps,  when  you  see 
him  with  the  bloom  of  health  on  his  face  once 
more,  when  his  noble  conduct  during  the  epi¬ 
demic  has  begun  to  bear  fruit,  and  you  remem¬ 
ber  all  you  went  through  with  him,  then,  Lettice, 
perhaps  you  will  learn  to  think  of  him  as  even 
something  more  than  a  friend.” 

She  glanced  quickly  at  him,  with  a  heightened 
colour  on  her  face  and  a  curious  little  smile  on 
her  lips. 

“Well,  well,  child,  don’t  look  at  me  in  that 
mocking  way.  What  I  said  meant  juSt  nothing  at 
all — there.  Now  I  mu£t  run  away.” 

“Oh,  papa,  3toop  down  and  let  me  tell  you  a 
secret — I  love  him  with  all  my  heart!”  And  hav- 
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ing  made  her  confession,  she  hid  her  blushing 
face  against  his  arm. 

“Do  you,  my  darling?  I  am  glad,  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  Only  a  poor  young  beginner,  but  rather 
to  him  than  the  greatest  millionaire  of  them  all 
would  I  give  my  child.  This  is  what  I  desired 
with  all  my  heart,  and  you  have  made  me  very 
happy.  And  now  I  mu£t  go  and  write  to  him;  and, 
Lettice,  am  I  to  say  nothing  about  that  promise 
he  makes  me — take  no  notice  of  it  in  fa6i?  Or 
mu6t  I  simply  say — ” 

“Say  what  you  like,  papa.” 

Dr.  Temple  rose  and  went  back  to  the  house. 
She  was  alone  with  Nature’s  voices — and  the  in¬ 
cessant  murmuring  of  the  bumble-bees,  and  the 
soft  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  poplars. 

‘  ‘Ah,  Ralph,  come  soon !  ”  she  murmured,  ‘ ‘while 
this  lovely  weather  la£ts;  for  by-and-by  there 
will  be  wind  and  rain  to  scatter  the  yellow  leaves, 
and  dim  this  soft,  warm  sunshine.  It  will  be  so 
pleasant  for  us  to  sit  together  here  and  feel  the 
sun  on  our  faces — so  pleasant  now  because  we 
have  been  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  together,  and  have  come  back  alive.  Come, 
Ralph,  and  say  those  lines  again,  for  I  can  appre¬ 
ciate  them  now: 
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Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  Stem, 

Laden  with  flowers  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each;  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 

And  taSte,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores. 

Ah,  I  did  not  know  then  how  bitter  your  lotos- 
fruit  was  to  ta&e,  nor  how  it  burnt  in  the  blood 
like  fire,  and  maddened  the  brain.  But  to  those 
that  have  tabled  and  not  died,  how  strangely 
peaceful  this  beautiful  world  seems;  how  like  a 
land  where  it  is  always  afternoon!  I  watch  the 
shadows  grow  long,  while  the  yellow  leaves  drop¬ 
ping  at  my  feet  remind  me  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
son;  but  to  me  it  seems  there  can  come  no  change 
or  sorrow,  or  shadow  of  death  any  more.  The 
suffering  and  troubles  and  rumours  of  wars  that 
fill  the  world  reach  me  only  like  the  sound  of 
waters  that  mourn  and  rave,  far,  far  away  on 
alien  shores.  Come  soon,  Ralph,  and  we  will 
listen  together  to  the  music  that  falls  softly  as 
'tired  eyelids  on  tired  eyes/  A  little  while  ago 
when  I  heard  that  you  were  coming,  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  no  longer  a  Lotos-eater; 
I  felt  as  I  should  feel  galloping  over  those  green 
slopes  with  the  fresh  wind  in  my  face.  It  was  a 
sign  that  the  days  of  sitting  and  dreaming  here 
in  the  sunny  garden  are  nearly  over.  What  has 
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papa  said  in  his  letter,  Ralph  ?  I  dare  not  ask  him; 
but  when  I  see  you  coming  towards  me  through 
the  trees,  and  when  I  look  at  your  face,  then  I 
shall  know  judt  how  much  he  has  told  you!" 

Ralph,  now  a  gue&  of  several  days'  standing 
in  Dr.  Temples  country  house,  was  in  the  garden 
alone  before  dinner,  when  his  hodt,  who  had  ju£t 
arrived  from  town,  joined  him.  “Herne,"  he  said, 
“what  is  all  this  nonsense  I  hear  about  one — two 
— three — fifty  years?  You  know  that  all  along 
I  have  been  with  you  in  this  matter,  but  you 
mu£t  not  forget  that  I  possess  a  power  of  veto, 
which  I  am  determined  to  exercise  if  you  two 
come  to  any  arrangement  in  which  I  cannot 
concur.  Wait  a  minute  and  hear  me  out.  There 
is  one  person  concerned  whose  happiness  mu& 
be  secured." 

“That  is  precisely  my  view,"  said  Ralph.  “Her 
happiness  is  everything  to  us,  and  mu& — " 

“Her  happiness !"  interrupted  Dr.  Temple,  with 
affedted  surprise.  “My  dear  fellow,  that  has  been 
already  considered.  I  am  nowspeakingof  myself." 
“Oh!" 

“Jus^  so,"  returned  the  other.  “For  years  I 
have  been  looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  rapacious  kite  in  the  shape  of  a 
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lover.  My  eldest  daughter,  I  believe,  contem¬ 
plates  leaving  the  paternal  roof  before  very  long, 
and  she  will  reside  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Your  plan,  it  seems,  is  to  hover  threateningly  over 
us  until  an  opportunity  occurs  to  swoop  down 
and  carry  my  youngest  child  also  out  of  my  sight. 
Do  you  think  all  that  can  be  a  very  pleasant 
prospedt  for  me  ?  Now  I  truSt  that  you  will  prove 
yourself  a  kite  amenable  to  reason,  and  that 
you  will  have  some  regard  for  a  father’s  feelings. 
My  proposal  is  that  you  become  my  partner;  and 
then  I  think  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  get 
married  some  time  next  spring,  after  which  we 
can  all  reside  under  one  roof  at  Calle  de  Marte. 
It  is  a  big  house,  and  together  we  shall  have  a  big 
pradtice,  and  you  and  Lettice  can  be  very  happy, 
I  think,  without  making  me  miserable  for  the 
reSt  of  my  life.” 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  demur  to  such 
a  proposal  as  that;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
the  following  spring  Heme  and  Lettice  were 
united  for  life.  Frank  Barry,  with  his  face  browner 
than  ever,  and  his  forehead  looking  whiter  by 
contract,  adted  as  beSl  man,  and  to  this  day  he  is 
a  constant  visitor  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  the 
Hemes. 

The  Anglican  Church  was  filled  to  overflow- 
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ing  with  those  who  had  come  to  witness  Herne's 
marriage;  and  so  great  was  his  popularity,  that 
paragraphs  appeared  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  daily  papers,  alluding  to  the  happy 
event. 

Wendover,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  his 
rival's  triumph,  left  the  country  for  a  time;  but 
with  all  that  Ralph  and  Lettice  had  seen  and 
endured  fresh  in  memory,  and  with  the  grass 
not  yet  growing  on  the  graves  of  so  many  scores 
of  friends,  they  could  not  afford  to  waste  many 
regrets  at  his  loss. 

Sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since  their  mar¬ 
riage.  In  that  time  Buenos  Ayres  has  greatly 
changed;  her  population  has  increased  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls;  she  has  called  science  to  her 
aid,  and  now  fears  a  return  of  the  dark  days  of 
1871  as  little  as  London  fears  a  return  of  the 
Great  Plague.  But  from  many  minds,  peaceful, 
prosperous  years  have  not  yet  effaced  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  terrible  time  when  for  three  long 
months  the  shadow  of  the  Destroying  Angel 
brooded  over  the  city  with  the  pleasant  name; 
when  the  daily  harvest  of  vidtims  was  flung  to¬ 
gether — old  and  young,  and  rich  and  poor,  and 
virtuous  and  vile — to  mingle  their  bones  in  one 
common  sepulchre;  when  the  echo  of  passing 
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footsteps  broke  the  quiet  less  and  less  frequently, 
as  in  the  night-time,  until  the  streets  were  ‘ ‘deso¬ 
late  and  overgrown  with  grass.” 
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